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ARE YOU QUALIFIED? 


Extension Courses in Municipal Administration Now Available 


One thing is certain: There always will be towns and cities to administer. 
Further, economic pressure will drive the political spoilsmen from public ad- 
ministrative positions and increase the demand for men and women trained in 
the art and science of public administration. To improve the professional and 
technical standards of the men and women who are now in the service or who 
will be called into the service of these hundreds of cities in the next quarter 
century there is now available a complete series of extension courses covering 
all the important phases of municipal administration: 


Municipal Budgets Public Purchasing 

Municipal Law Fire Administration 

Police Administration Public Reporting 

Debt Administration Personnel Administration 

Health Administration Public Welfare Administration 

City Planning and Zoning Technique of Municipal Management 


Forms and Activities of Municipal Government 

Administration of Municipal Courts 

Operation and Regulation of Municipal Utilities 

Administration of Regulatory Inspections 

Appraisal and Assessment of Property for Taxation 

Engineering and Public Works Administration 

Municipal Finance and Taxation Administration 

Administrative Control of Auditing, Reporting and Cost Accounting 


These extension courses in municipal administration are planned to meet 
the needs of two distinct groups: first, those already in the public service who 
desire to improve and broaden themselves either in their present positions or so 
that they may qualify for advancement to a higher rank; and second, those who 
are planning to enter the public service and who need a broad training and a gen- 
eral knowledge of the major problems and practices of municipal administration. 





For further details address: The Director of Training 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
923 East 60th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Why Citizen Research Agencies? 


ECENTLY a group of leading business 
R men spent considerable time with the 
head of a city department reviewing ex- 
penditures in the hope of discov- 
ering possible economies. Every 
item was carefully considered 
and official explanation was 
readily forthcoming that so 
much was paid to this person 
which “certainly was not too 
much,” that so much was paid 
for supplies and _ materials 
“which prices were reasonable,” 
and that this and that service 
cost so much, which “seemed lit- 
tle enough.”’ At the end of it all 
the committee reclutantly came 
to the opinion that the depart- 
ment was operating efficiently and economi- 
cally and that all that might be done was to re- 
duce salaries and wages by a fixed percentage. 
It so happens there is a citizen research 
agency with a competent staff in that particu- 
lar city and the business men turned to it for 
further suggestions. The trained agency, con- 
trary to the methods of the business men, as- 
sumed as a matter of course that all expendi- 
tures could be satisfactorily explained, and ap- 
proached its study by inquiring what the city 
was getting for the money spent. Finding no 
satisfactory answer in the records, its staff went 
into the field to examine, measure, and com- 
pare the actual work performed. It found 
among other things that some crews worked 
full time, while others were idle as much as a 
third of the time. This happened because 
some of the foremen planned the work well in 
advance, while others scarcely knew from hour 
to hour what the next job would be. The staff 
found the city using all of its trucks one day, 
sometimes even renting additional equipment, 


Editor's Note: 





and the next day having little work or none at 
all, mainly because of a lack of co-ordinated 
control. Laborers on hourly wages were re- 
ceiving pay for “vacations,” 
which fact was unknown to the 
department and was contrary to 
the city’s policy. Costly records 
were being kept only to collect 
dust in the city’s vaults. 

These and other important 
facts could not possibly have 
been unearthed by pursuing the 
restricted course of the citizen 
inquiry. To get this information 
someone had to plan the study, 
someone had to do the investi- 
gating, someone had to inter- 
pret the facts, and someone had 
to pay for the time and effort spent. With the 
facts once gathered but little time was required 
for the business men and the department head 
to get together in effecting substantial econ- 
omies. 

There is something pathetic in the earnest- 
ness with which citizens approach the problems 
of governmental administration. Time and 
time again have they tried, and as frequently 
have their labors proven utterly futile. Un- 
derstanding alone provides a common meeting 
ground for the citizen and the official. The 
experience of cities everywhere indicates that 
only by continuous, sympathetic, thorough- 
going research, set up under the direction of 
responsible, independent, and unselfish civic 
leaders, can this common understanding be 
provided. 


OK N I Soorluiek 


PRESIDENT, GOVERN MENTAL RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Goodrich received the degree of LL.B. in 1917 at the University of Michigan; was city attorney, 


Port Huron, Michigan, 1917; has engaged in municipal research work in Detroit, Michigan, and Duluth, Minnesota, for 
the past fourteen years; was appointed executive director, Providence Governmental Research Bureau in October, 1932, 
and was recently elected president of the Governmental Research Association. 
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Editorial Comment 


A Substitute for Hysteria 

HE hysteria against government contin- 

ues up and down the country and is 
shaking city hall, court house, state capitol, 
and federal building alike. There is emanating 
from sources that know better such asinine 
statements as these: “Half the money raised 
in taxes in every community is stolen” and 
“what is paid to the government cannot be 
spent for bread and butter, for education, for 
real estate, for bonds, or for repairing the 
teeth” (Chicago Tribune, April 10 and March 
15, 1932). For what in the name of high heaven 
do public employees spend the contents of their 
pay envelopes if they don’t eat, wear clothes, 
and educate their children? There is no short- 
age of methods of reducing the cost of gov- 
ernment though the total cost will not remain 
down long for the reason that we have learned 
that collectively we as citizens can supply our- 
selves with many essential services much 
cheaper and with greater social gain than 
we can supply them individually. Granted, 
but someone raises the question as to why we 
do not have our communal needs administered 
by private enterprise? One answer is—to in- 
terest private capital there must be the element 
of profit while the object of government is not 
profit but service. This may be oversimplifying 
the problem—basically, however, it is true. 
Now to come back to lower taxes—there can 
be no question but that the tax burden can be 
lightened yet it most certainly will not be ac- 
complished by driving competent public offi- 
cials out of office and putting in their places 
untrained and inexperienced ones. It can be 
accomplished if we will apply present tech- 
niques and methods to our archaic structure of 
government and eliminate the hundreds of 
thousands of overlapping layers of govern- 
ment under which we are now laboring. In 
short, when the present accusers of government 
are ready to fire directly into the political 
strongholds and quit oiling outworn and anti- 
quated political machinery, economies most 
certainly will result. The useless township and 
the almost useless county are good starting 
points, and don’t forget the special districts. 


Means of effecting desirable economies in 
local government without destroying the mo- 
rale of efficient public officials are clearly de- 
veloped in the joint statement on reducing 
costs featured in this issue. 

+ * + 

Balancing Budgets and Minds 

N every hand is heard the cry: “Balance 

the budget! Balance the budget!” 
Through parrot-like repetition it has come to 
mean the only method of emerging from the 
present dismal and devastating business de- 
pression. Three years ago these same voices 
were wailing in the wilderness for government 
to “start big public works programs to take up 
the slack in business.” In the face of such a 
reversal of front and such a confusing babel of 
voices is it any wonder that legislators find it 
difficult to detect any very definite trends in 
the public pulse? 

What is needed in order to meet this popular 
cry to “balance the budget” is a balanced 
public mind. Straight thinking is more neces- 
sary now than ever before and cannot come 
from minds changing with kaleidoscopic rapid- 
ity. Perhaps the most serious barrier to imme- 
diate improvement is the apparent tendency of 
those who until lately were “big business men” 
to now substitute for clear-cut thinking a mere 
rearrangement of their personal prejudices 
which find expression in the catch-phrase of 
“balance the budget!” Like all slogans it is 
pleasant to repeat; it will be unpleasant 
and perhaps impossible to accomplish so long 
as able-bodied men, heartsore and weary, are 
looking for work and women and children are 
hungry while government relief alone stands 
between them and utter hopelessness. 

Forget for a moment the government’s bud- 
get, the balancing of which is meritorious to 
be sure, and seriously consider instead the 
items and services into which such budgets 
must be translated in order to meet the needs 
of citizens in these distressing times. As im- 
portant as a balanced budget might be, it is 
more necessary that essential public services 
not be crippled while they contribute so largely 
to the restoration of balanced minds. 
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Reducing the Cost of Local Government’ 


PREPARED BY THE SECRETARIATS OF 


AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 

MUNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION 


A statement prepared for the guidance of public officials, research and civic 
agencies, organizations of taxpayers, and other interested persons and groups 


URN public interest into constructive 
channels. A great hue and cry for a re- 
duction in the cost of government is 
sweeping the country. Many taxpayers who 
have had to curtail their standard of living 
are demanding that the cost of government be 
lowered. It is significant that this demand is 
coming from all groups; citizens in all walks of 
life now have time to consider this world of 
government from which many of them, in more 
prosperous times, set themselves apart. Be- 
cause of their unfamiliarity with government 
they may be often wrong and unreasonable in 
their demands. Some of their leaders, aided by 
the editors of certain widely circulated news- 
papers and magazines, are taking advantage of 
the situation by inciting distressed taxpayers to 
take immediate drastic action; they boast of 
every cut in public expenditures as a step in 
the right direction. Never before was there 
such an intensity of interest in government. If 
it is turned into constructive channels the cost 
of government can be reduced considerably 
and public services improved without serious 
curtailment of essential activities. The citizen, 
as well as the public officials, needs to know 
why public services are desirable; he needs to 
answer unreason with reason. He needs a new 
philosophy of government and public expendi- 
tures if waste is to be eliminated and many 
useful public services are not to be destroyed. 
Government provides best means of carry- 
ing on certain activities. It is the purpose of 
this statement to indicate the probable results 
of these harmful attitudes if persisted in, to set 
forth sound principles which should govern in 





* This statement has been approved by the ex- 
ecutive boards of the four organizations whose 
staffs collaborated in its preparation 


the reduction of public expenditures, to suggest 
procedures which may be followed in bringing 
about less expensive government, and to indi- 
cate the réle of citizen agencies. Local govern- 
ment constitutes the best, if not the only prac- 
ticable means of carrying on certain activities 
which affect all or large groups of the people, 
but every government should be scanned anew 
with a critical eye to determine whether all of 
its activities are essential or desirable and with- 
in the means of the jurisdiction concerned and 
to the end that both waste and activities found 
to be improper should be eliminated; that de- 
sirable activities too expensive for the people 
to afford should be curtailed; that essential ac- 
tivities should continue unimpaired except as 
waste and unnecessary cost can be eliminated ; 
and that certain activities such as relief for 
the unemployed and staff services including 
budget, personnel, purchasing, and organiza- 
tion and planning work, should be expanded if 
necessary to meet new duties or to increase the 
efficiency of the spending agencies. We believe 
further that local governments should continue 
to assume new activities that are considered 
essential and that can be better carried on by 
government than by individuals. 

Depression offers excellent opportunity to 
improve government. There is a positive case 
for government services and legitimate services 
should be strongly defended. The main change 
to be desired, aside from the elimination of 
waste and the spoils system, and the adoption 
of improved methods, is a thorough revision 
of the tax system so as to obtain an equitable 
distribution of the tax burden. Taxpayers, pub- 
lic officials, and various citizen groups there- 
fore should take advantage of the opportunity 
offered by the depression to make a careful and 
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sane analysis of all the facts and work together 
toward the reduction of governmental costs by 
improving organization and methods, by elimi- 
nating pernicious partisan politics from local 
government administration, by revising the tax 
system, and by establishing a permanent citi- 
zen organization for maintaining citizen in- 
terest in government. 


HARMFUL ATTITUDES AND THEIR PROBABLE 
RESULTS 


Failure to distinguish between private and 
public business delays necessary adjustments. 
In this period of violent economic readjustment 
it is difficult for even the best informed persons 
to maintain a sound sense of values. It is only 
natural that both individuals and groups find- 
ing their conceptions of government and its 
functions unduly shattered should have diffi- 
culty in arriving at new conceptions which 
square with their recent experiences. Their at- 
titude toward government may have become 
prejudiced because of the feeling that it should 
have made adjustments in the same degree and 
at the same time that families, small business 
men, and large corporations have been com- 
pelled to make them. Of course, it is obvious 
that they have not discerned the difference be- 
tween private and public business. While pri- 
vate business has had to curtail production 
upon the falling off of orders, municipalities 
have had to increase expenditures for certain 
services, unemployment relief in particular, be- 
cause of an increase in orders for governmental 
services. Of course there are some services, 
such as building inspection for example, for 
which there is little or no demand, but in com- 
parison the total cost of such services is small. 
Yet this wide difference between public and 
private business is not generally recognized 
and the prevalent attitude toward government 
can only complicate and delay necessary ad- 
justment. 

Boycott of government increases costs. One 
of the most harmful attitudes is the partial 
boycott of government which expresses itself 
in some places in the refusal to pay taxes, in 
the demand to eliminate essential services, and 
in enmity to the existing governmental order. 
This attitude is as senseless as that of the golf 
player which leads him in a moment of irrita- 
tion to break his favorite club, or as that of 
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the householder who coming home late at night 
stumbles over a chair in the dark living room 
and then cripples his foot by giving the chair 
a hearty kick. The golf club is an essential 
tool for one form of healthful recreation and 
should be properly used, not broken. The liy- 
ing room chair is an essential piece of house- 
hold furniture and should be put in place, not 
kicked. The government is the recognized 
means of carrying on group activities cooper- 
atively and should be readjusted to produce de- 
sired ends, not boycotted. 

Tax money is not unlike other money. An- 
other harmful attitude is that government serv- 
ices are unproductive, that taxes cause hard 
times, and that all government activities are in 
the same category and expenditures for them 
should be reduced regardless of effect. Cer- 
tainly, tax money is not unlike other money; it 
is used to pay salaries and to buy materials and 
supplies, thus helping to keep business going 
when private business has reduced its pur- 
chases. Government employees eat, wear 
clothes, and pay rent. Taxes do not cause hard 
times unless the utility conferred upon society 
by private expenditures exceeds the utility con- 
ferred by governmental services, assuming that 
such services are administered effectively with 
the least amount of waste. 

Careful study should precede definite action. 
Again, the curtailment or elimination of any 
activity without careful study, such as the fire 
prevention bureau or the pre-natal clinic, is no 
more real economy than is chopping up the 
family piano for kindling wood. Such tactics 
are more likely to shift the expense from the 
public dollar to the private dollar with a con- 
sequent loss to the taxpayer or merely a post- 
ponement of the day of reckoning when 
amends will have to be made. In other words, 
not all activities fall in the same category as 
to need, desirability, cost, and propriety, and 
therefore cannot all be treated alike. 

Destructive propaganda is expensive luxury. 
A continuation of these harmful attitudes is 
constituting this country’s most expensive lux- 
ury because they are poisoning the interest of 
public officials, discouraging capable young 
men and women from preparing for the public 
service, and inviting the spoilsmen and racke- 
teer to take control of government. Such atti- 
tudes and destructive propaganda are most 
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certainly producing higher unit costs at lower 
service levels. 


PRINCIPLES THAT SHOULD GOVERN 


The question demanding consideration is 
where, how, and by whom public expenditures 
are to be reduced. Experience indicates that a 
pruning knife or a scalpel is a better instru- 
ment of economy than a broad-ax or a buzz 
saw. In other words, certain basic principles 
should be observed if expenditures are to be 
reduced in a manner that will prove beneficial 
to the entire community. 

(1) All too frequently the demand for re- 
duced expenditures finds expression only in the 
curtailment of necessary services. The former 
does not necessarily imply the latter. The citi- 
zen demands certain units of service, not the 
expenditure of given sums of money. Whether 
the expenditure for a given activity should be 
reduced depends upon the demand for and the 
social value of the service; upon the margin of 
waste in present expenditures; and upon the 
ability of the taxpayers to provide the neces- 
sary revenues without too great burden to 
themselves. 

(2) Is the value of a given governmental 
service worth more to the public than the sav- 
ing to private pockets made possible by reduc- 
ing expenditures for it? It is essential to know 
the degree of necessity of every activity and 
combination of activities in comparison with 
the cost of financing them. This information 
will indicate where cuts can be made with the 
least social damage, and likewise the services 
which have little advantage for the community 
as a whole and which should either be placed 
on a fee basis or else discontinued. 

(3) Will a cut in the education or recrea- 
tion budget, for example, be offset by corre- 
sponding increases in future police or welfare 
budgets? At what point does it cease to be 
profitable to expend money for health, educa- 
tion, police protection, and so on? Objective 
standards to test the efficiency of the services 
and to measure the social utility of expendi- 
tures should be used as guides in determining 
expenditure policies. Such measures will fur- 
nish an idea as to the necessary minimum of 
service. 

(4) After determining the amount of gov- 
ernmental services needed or required, it is 


necessary to determine how much service the 
community can afford. Expenditures then may 
be reduced at the margin where the value of 
activities is in doubt. No necessary or desir- 
able activity should be curtailed or eliminated 
as long as waste or inefficient practices exist. 
It is recognized that some cities have already 
eliminated waste and reduced expenditures to 
a minimum. Further reductions probably 
would mean serious curtailment of services 
that are essential or desirable. 

(5) Public expenditures even for the doubt- 
ful activities should be reduced only after 
proper study and careful analysis of all the 
facts bearing on the local situation. 

(6) Improved methods of carrying on vari- 
ous activities are being constantly developed 
through research and actual practice. These 
procedures are available to all cities; they con- 
stitute the most constructive means of effecting 
economy and at the same time of improving 
the service. In many cases, it will be real 
economy to obtain the expert advice of tech- 
nicians. Information as to how other munici- 
palities have effected constructive economy and 
the results attained should be studied to ascer- 
tain whether such methods can be applied lo- 
cally. 

(7) Relief must be clearly separated from 
the cost of performing governmental func- 
tions. The functions of government should at 
all times be performed on a least cost basis; 
policies which condone increased unit costs or 
inefficiency amount to the literal robbing of 
taxpayers. For instance, no city is justified in 
junking mechanical equipment and improved 
methods in order to employ a greater volume of 
hand labor when the costs per unit of service 
are considerably higher. 

(8) The actual task of reducing government 
expenditures is the responsibility of public offi- 
cials—the governing body and chief adminis- 
trator. It is their duty to keep the public fully 
informed on all government activities and their 
cost. Public officials will enlist the aid and 
suggestions of citizens in effecting economy, 
but obviously they cannot satisfy all groups. 


PROCEDURES IN EFFECTING ECONOMY 


Large economies can be effected through re- 
sponsible management and by adopting ap- 
proved methods. Specifically, by what con- 
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structive methods may the cost of government 
be reduced? Clearly it is not possible in this 
brief statement to do more than to suggest a 
few of the more important methods, chiefly 
those relating to staff services. 

Management: Administrative responsibility 
should be centered in a chief administrative of- 
ficer, be he mayor or city manager, selected 
with reference to his executive ability, train- 
ing, and experience, and he in turn should ap- 
point all department heads on the same basis. 
He will establish standards of performance, 
develop procedures for a systematic control of 
all activities, and exercise constant supervision 
and direction of all activities. He will install 
a system of budget allotments and work pro- 
grams, adopt standard methods for measuring 
work and its unit costs, and co-ordinate inter- 
departmental business with that of independ- 
ent boards and commissions. A single execu- 
tive free from political control and obligations 
is the most important first step toward econ- 
omy. He can be held responsible for adopting 
improved methods of administration, of main- 
taining a balanced budget, and of effecting 
operating economies. 

Personnel: Second in importance is the 
adoption of sound personnel practices. Ap- 
proximately one-half of the total operating 
expenditures for local government goes for 
personal services, and these employees deter- 
mine largely how the remainder is to be spent. 
The first step is to eliminate the spoils system 
and make appointments solely on the basis of 
ability, training, and experience. There should 
be a full-time or part-time personnel director, 
depending upon the size of the city, appointed 
by the chief administrator. With the aid of 
technicians he will classify positions, standard- 
ize salaries, and develop a pay plan based upon 
principles and policies considered wise for the 
particular governmental unit. He will establish 
a service rating system to determine actual per- 
formance on the job, and arrange for periodical 
or continuous training for various classes of 
employees. The adoption of these and other ap- 
proved personnel techniques will be reflected in 
improved services and lowered costs. There are 
many specific economies in the handling of 
personnel, such as the retirement of aged em- 
ployees on pensions or adjustment of pay ac- 
cording to the amount and type of work they 
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can do, removing incompetent employees from 
the service, eliminating and consolidating 
positions where possible and leaving vacancies 
unfilled, transferring employees between de- 
partments to meet peak loads rather than hir- 
ing extra help, using mechanical equipment 
instead of hand labor if a substantial saving 
can be effected, substituting salaries for the 
fee system, and adjusting basic pay rates to 
conform with present economic conditions. 
Finance: The chief administrator, working 
through the chief financial officer appointed by 
him, should establish a sound budget system 
with expenditure allotments and work pro- 
grams, centralize control over all accounting 
practices, make a current audit of all expendi- 
tures, keep accounts on an accrual basis, estab- 
lish a centralized purchasing system, install a 
scientific system of assessing property for tax- 
ation, and centralize control over the collection 
of all money. Through proper records and re- 
ports, the administrator is enabled to revise 
future allotments in case expenditures at any 
given time exceed the estimate or actual reve- 
nues are lower than the estimate. Other finan- 
cial practices include the modernization of pay- 
roll procedure, making municipal utilities meet 
their cost of operation, revising the fiscal cal- 
endar to make the date of the first tax install- 
ment due at the beginning of the fiscal year, 
abolishing mandatory tax levies for specific 
purposes, allowing taxpayers to pay taxes in 
installments, revising the state and local tax 
systems in the light of modern social and eco- 
nomic conditions, and preparing and adopting 
a long-term financial plan. Cities should at- 
tempt to lower their funded debt and adopt a 
modified pay-as-you-go plan. Finally, it is 
important that the taxpayers be kept con- 
stantly informed in a clear and simple manner 
of the financial condition of the city. 
Operating Departments: Many constructive 
economies may be effected in the organization 
and methods of carrying on the work of de- 
partments that serve the people directly— 
health, welfare, police, fire, public works, and 
so on. For specific suggestions for constructive 
economy, the organizations joining in this 
statement refer public officials and citizens to 
the pamphlet entitled, How to Reduce Munici- 
pal Expenditures, and to a series of articles 
appearing currently in PuBLIC MANAGEMENT, 
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a monthly journal devoted to the conduct of 
local government. Further information con- 
cerning approved practices may be obtained 
from the organizations joining in this statement. 

Government Structure: Perhaps the great- 
est reduction in the cost of government will 
result from the elimination and consolidation 
of overlapping governmental units so as to pre- 
vent the great waste of duplication of services, 
personnel, and equipment. Townships should 
be abolished as units of local government and 
the number of counties reduced through con- 
solidation. In large metropolitan areas it may 
be possible to effect considerable economy 
through consolidating the city and the county. 
Where there are a number of small cities or 
counties situated in a compact area, the gov- 
erning bodies should agree on the appointment 
of joint administrative officers in such matters 
as health, welfare, legal, and engineering serv- 
ices, rather than for each to have part-time 
services. These changes in governmental struc- 
ture will not only greatly reduce expenditures 
and improve the tax system, but will also tend 
to improve the services rendered to the people. 

Most economies can be made effective by the 
council, by executive order, or by voluntary 
agreement, The organizations joining in this 
statement believe that the adoption by cities of 
constructive methods already available will 
enable them to reduce the cost of government 
without seriously curtailing services that are 
considered essential or desirable. Such services 
certainly should not be curtailed or eliminated 
until all constructive methods that can be 
applied locally have been adopted. Then if it 
is found that such curtailments are necessary, 
they should be made in the order and to the 
extent determined by the legislative and ex- 
ecutive officers after consultation with tech- 
nicians in the various fields and with organiza- 
tions of taxpayers, the chamber of commerce, 
research bureau, and other persons and groups 
interested in bringing about good government 
at the lowest possible cost. Obviously, it does 
not lie within the power of any one group to 
effect all of the various economies. A few can 
be made effective only through state legisla- 
tive action. However, for the most part they 
can be put into effect immediately by act of 
the governing body, by executive order, or by 
voluntary agreement. 
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THE ROLE or CiTIzEN GROUPS 


Maintain citizen organization for good gov- 
ernment. The local governing body and the 
officials appointed by it are responsible for 
conducting local government activities in an 
economical and effective manner. There is no 
partisan method of cleaning streets or of man- 
aging police work or any other municipal 
activity. Yet in spite of this fact, elective and 
appointive offices in many cities are considered 
a reward for party services with the result 
that no small part of the taxpayers’ money is 
wasted and the principle of majority rule is 
twisted into minority misrule. During this de- 
pression some of the politically controlled cities 
are going along piling up deficits and default- 
ing on debt service until they find themselves 
in the hands of the bankers or of a bondhold- 
ers’ protective committee. The citizens then 
not only pay heavily for political tomfoolery 
but also pay large fees to attorneys and law- 
yers and high interest rates to bankers. The 
average citizen comes to feel that people who 
are in politics are working for their own per- 
sonal interest rather than for the public good. 
This in turn leads to a lack of confidence in 
public officials and in part provides the basis 
for the present rebellion against taxes. If pub- 
lic officials are to be held responsible to the 
public, the form of government must be of a 
type that will make possible the placing of re- 
sponsibility—a form that provides for the elec- 
tion at large of a small council on a non-par- 
tisan basis. Of equal importance is a strong 
non-partisan citizen group, like the city charter 
committee in Cincinnati and other cities, that 
will work for the election of a good council and 
to maintain active citizen interest in govern- 
ment. 

Citizen groups can aid officials in determin- 
ing courses of action. The local chamber of 
commerce, taxpayers’ organizations, city club, 
and other organizations, as well as the local 
newspapers, can play an important part in 
the readjustment of governmental expendi- 
tures, not by making hysterical attacks on 
government, but by aiding public officials in 
collecting and analyzing facts, in formulating 
possible courses of action, in determining the 
probable effects of any given course, and in 
deciding which of the several alternative 
courses is most likely to result in maximum 
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reductions in government expenditures with 
minimum impairment of services. These citi- 
zen groups and the press also can shape public 
opinion so as to make impotent the demands of 
organized minorities, the political machine in 
particular, which insist upon retaining the 
spoils system and attempt to intimidate public 
officials into reducing the expenditures of so- 
cially useful activities where there is least 
possibility of a squawk but which may prove 
most harmful. When a decision has been 
reached by the public officials as to the amount 
and kinds of reduction, these organizations 
together with the press can explain and inter- 
pret the reasons for the decisions as well as 
their probable effect, not only to their own 
members but also the general public. 
Important role of research agencies. Re- 
search organizations, including the local bureau 
of governmental research, the research staffs 
of national groups, national organizations of 
public officials, and state leagues of munici- 
palities, have a more useful role than ever be- 
fore. The technicians connected with these 
organizations can be of valuable assistance to 
the public officials in making studies of meth- 
ods and procedures with a view of recommend- 
ing improvements for the consideration of the 
proper officials. Without attempting to relieve 
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public officials of the vital responsibility of 
making final decisions and putting them into 
effect, these research bodies can aid them in 
selecting and analyzing facts, and in indicating 
how improved methods found useful in other 
cities can be adapted to local needs. Sound 
economy must be based on impartial research. 

Public officials cannot be relieved of thei 
responsibility. Public officials should make 
available to the various citizen groups all of 
the facts concerning local services and ex- 
penditures, and should welcome constructive 
criticisms and suggestions for improving the 
administration of local services. If public of- 
ficials do not realize their responsibility for 
reporting to the public and consistently refuse 
to receive constructive suggestions, then the 
various citizen organizations can work to bring 
about a change in attitude on the part of the 
officials or to secure a more responsive form of 
government. However, every citizen group 
must realize that their public officials, so long 
as they hold office, cannot be relieved of their 
responsibility. Citizen groups can perform a 
very useful service in helping to solve the prob- 
lems involved, but the public officials them- 
selves must be allowed and encouraged to as- 
sume the position of leadership in reducing 
expenditures. 


Is Municipal Scrip a Panacea? 


By CARL HH 


Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers’ 


CHATTERS 


\ssociation, Chicago 


Some cities that are short of cash are using various kinds of scrip which are 
described and appraised in this article. 


HE word “scrip” is a term loosely applied 
5 ie a large variety of obligations, some 
of them incurred by municipalities and 
some of them instrumentalities of private or- 
ganizations. Scrip may take the form of mu- 
nicipal tax notes, municipal warrants, so-called 
stamped scrip, or as a medium of exchange in 
barter associations. Municipal officials are 
principally interested in the scrip which takes 
the form of their own notes, warrants, and 
stamped scrip. 
Tax notes are loosely defined as scrip be- 


cause they are negotiable. In many cases they 
have been accepted by employees or others 
in lieu of payments due from the city. Tax 
notes are sometimes receivable by the mu- 
nicipality for taxes or other debts, and they 
are usually secured by a pledge of certain taxes 
and are payable on a due date. In so far as 
they circulate, they come within the meaning 
of the word scrip. Some actual uses are dis- 
cussed here. 

The city of Atlanta, Georgia, on December 
20, 1932, paid $380,000 of November salaries 
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with small denomination notes called scrip. 
These bore interest at 6 per cent, due March 1, 
1933. However, on January 27, 1933, the city 
deposited sufficient funds to pay all of the 
holders who would waive the accumulated in- 
terest. By February 7, $150,800 of the notes 
had been presented for pay- 
ment. In the meantime, many 
establishments in the city, in- 
cluding the leading department 
stores, had been accepting the 
scrip, some paying as much as 
50 per cent in cash and permit- 
ting the balance to be applied in 
trade or on accounts. The net 
result of this limited use of scrip 
was to permit the city to borrow 
without bank loans and without 
interest. 

The city of Royal Oak, Mich- 
igan, has paid salaries in part 
since 1931 by tax notes com- 
monly called scrip. The city has always re- 
deemed these obligations on the due date and 
has made this possible by having a smaller 
amount mature at a time when it is known the 
city funds will be low. Many of the notes have 
been paid prior to maturity when the holders 
waived the interest. 

The city of Americus, Georgia, is now pay- 
ing its employees 60 per cent in cash and 40 
per cent in so-called city bills. It feels that the 
plan is a success because the city did not wait 
until its credit was exhausted before the use 
of scrip. 

The city of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is still 
considering a proposal to issue tax receivable 
orders in part payment of salaries and sup- 
plies. These orders will be negotiable and shall 
be receivable for city taxes, special assess- 
ments, water bills, and other revenue to the 
city. 

The practice, therefore, in Atlanta and 
Americus, Georgia, and Royal Oak, Michigan, 
and the proposal of Milwaukee represent prob- 
ably the most substantial form of scrip. 

Warrants payable out of any funds in the 
treasury not set aside for other purposes have 
been common in the southern and western 
States for many years. These obligations are 
now defined as scrip because the name is pop- 
ular. The warrants are simply checks without 
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a due date, payable when funds are available. 
It is interesting to note that the state warrants 
of Arkansas sell at a discount of 15 to 20 per 
cent or more. Some cities use registered war- 
rants payable in the order of issue. When suffi- 
cient funds have accumulated the oldest war- 
rants are paid. 

Stamped scrip creates a local 
sales tax and its use should be 
considered from that angle. 
Furthermore, the amount of 
scrip that can be redeemed an- 
nually is limited by the volume 
of business in the community 
within which it circulates. If a 
two-cent stamp is attached each 
week to each dollar of scrip, 
then it requires $1,000,000 in 
turnover to retire $50,000 scrip 
in one year. The sponsors of 
this type of scrip should know 
the local volume of business be- 
fore fixing the amount to be issued. 

Stamped scrip in some communities is 
handled by the municipality. Cumberland 
County, North Carolina, is issuing such obli- 
gations, but has backed the scrip by a fund 
set aside for its redemption. It proposes to 
use the revenue derived from the sale of the 
stamps for the repurchase of its own bonds at 
a low price. The city of Hawarden, lowa, was 
one of the first municipalities to issue such 
scrip and has also backed it as a municipal 
obligation. 

The stamped scrip in some places is handled 
by private agencies. In Evanston, Illinois, it 
was issued by the Evanston Independent Re- 
tail Merchants’ Association. The theory was 
that trade would be kept at home since the 
scrip would circulate locally and would be re- 
deemable locally. Funds derived from the 
stamp tax were to be used by the merchants 
for the purchase of tax warrants. 

Many barter and exchange organizations 
have sprung up in the United States. The 
members of these will trade one service for 
another, one commodity for another, or a com- 
modity for a service. Where it is not possible 
for one member to perform the service di- 
rectly for another, some medium of exchange 
must be used. This medium is called “scrip.” 
It is quite probable that the value of the scrip 
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will have to be expressed in terms of our pres- 
ent price system. It is apparent that this class 
of scrip has no value unless backed by goods 
in a warehouse or the pledge of a responsible 
party to furnish goods or services on demand. 
However, it will not tend to circulate in place 
of money and does not have the same defects 
as stamped scrip. 

There are other types of scrip. In many 
cases, such as in New Britain, Connecticut, it 
takes the form of an order on the city store- 
house for work done by welfare employees. 
In Tenino, Washington, the famous “wooden 
money” was issued against the assets of a 
closed bank and liquidated from the divi- 
dends. In North Dakota it is proposed to issue 
still another kind of scrip in the form of state 
currency. Under the proposed plan the Bank 
of North Dakota would issue such currency 
against evidences of indebtedness of the state 
and the municipalities which have deposited 
such evidences of indebtedness with it. 


Is Scrip A PANACEA? 


Cities that are required to borrow in antici- 
pation of taxes may get away from bank loans 
by compelling employees to accept notes or 
warrants. If cities will pay their notes on the 
due date they become no different than a bank 
loan except that merchants, employees, and 
other citizens lend their credit to the city di- 
rectly instead of through their banks. War- 
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rants, however, lead to deficits since they usu- 
ally bear no due date. Too often they have to 
be funded into long-time bonds and they are 
often subject to excessive discounts because of 
the uncertainty of payment. Their use is not 
recommended. Stamped scrip also is of doubt- 
ful value. It is a local novelty and while it 
remains local can do little good or harm. Scrip 
as a means of exchange in barter and trade 
associations will probably harm no one and 
may help the unemployed materially in re- 
lieving their needs. Since scrip must be related 
to the price system it will have consequent 
limitations. 

The banking holiday proclaimed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for the period of March 6 to 9 
inclusive, will cause further issuance of scrip 
of all types. Cities should devise at once some 
means of borrowing on short term small de- 
nomination notes. The security and pledge 
made for their payment should be ample. Small 
notes should be transferable by delivery and 
larger denominations by endorsement. It will 
be necessary to have new media of exchange 
for a short period at least, and municipalities 
having the confidence of their citizens should 
provide these media. The notes should be ac- 
ceptable for taxes and should also be redeem- 
able in cash. Nothing should influence offi- 
cials, however, to issue notes or scrip which 
cannot be redeemed in accordance with the 
terms of the contract. 


The Administration of Public Cleansing 
in England and Wales 


By J. C 


DAWES, O. B. E.* 


Inspector of Public Cleansing, Ministry of Health, London, England 


The adoption of a uniform cost keeping system by cities has led to the use of 
improved methods and reduced costs in the collection and disposal of wastes. 


NE of the noteworthy post-war develop- 
ments in the municipal life of England 
and Wales has been the widespread 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Dawes is one of the 
world’s leading authorities on municipal refuse col 
lection and disposal. He is inspector of public 
cleansing, Ministry of Health, England; president 
of the British Institute of Public Cleansing and of 


technical consideration that the cities have 
given to improving the administration of pub- 
lic cleansing services resulting in important 


the International Conference on Public Cleansing; 
member of the Institute of Mechanical Engineers; 
Fellow, Institute of Public Cleansing: and he is 
signally honored as a member of the Order of the 
British Empire. 
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changes on the administrative side. Public 
cleansing includes the collection and disposal 
of house and trade refuse and the cleaning of 
streets. Out of these major activities have 
developed many ancillary ones, such as refuse 
utilization work in organic and inorganic waste 
matter, workshops, practice, 
generation of electricity, farm- 
ing, and so on. The net cost of 
the entire public cleansing serv- 
ice to the taxpayers of England 
and Wales is about $51,098,250 
(exchange at par) a year which 
upon analysis is found to be a 
very low figure. The population 
served is about forty millions 
and the amount handled each 
year is about twelve and one- 
third million tons of house and 
trade refuse and three and one- 
third million tons of street de- 
bris. The number of workmen 
in the regular service is now about sixty-five 
thousand. These figures do not appear so 
large, however, when it is pointed out that 
the cost of refuse collection per house per 
week is only 4.06 cents, while the cost of 
disposal per house per week slightly exceeds 
2.03 cents. 

Considered on a tonnage basis, the cost of 
house and trade refuse collection averages 
about $1.95 a ton and the cost of disposal 
about 86 cents a ton; these figures include 
capital, administrative, labor, and all other 
charges. 

The high degree of efficiency indicated by 
these low costs is a direct result of the war 
experience when every material was utilized to 
the fullest extent. In the post-war years city 
officials continued to apply sound methods to 
the cleansing service resulting in important 
technical developments and proving that sound 
management produces effective service at low 
cost. This evolution of the public cleansing 
from a casual, costly, and low-grade service to 
one of great efficiency has been a noteworthy 
development. 

The public cleansing departments of a few 
cities have had sound cost systems for many 
years, but only in recent years have exact cost 
systems been brought into general operation. 
These systems provide the administrator not 
only with data which enable him to control the 
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financing of the services but also reveal in- 
efficient or uneconomical processes. Unless re- 
ports and figures indicate good and poor meth- 
ods of doing work the time spent in their 
preparation is wasted. 

Now the question arises as to how munici- 
palities came to adopt a uniform 
system of cost records for 
cleansing services within a few 
years’ time. In 1924 the Min- 
istry of Health appointed an 
expert committee representing 
the public cleansing service and 
municipal accounting officers. 
After keen consideration of the 
facts then available this Com- 
mittee produced a report to the 
effect that the cleansing service 
should be operated on a uniform 
cost accounting basis designed 
to give due consideration to local 
circumstances and conditions. 
In their report the Committee included a com- 
plete list of the various forms which a mu- 
nicipality should keep in order successfully 
to operate the suggested uniform cost system; 
and it is a remarkable fact indeed that today 
this cost system is in operation in cities 
throughout England and Wales although it is 
not, and never has been, obligatory on any city 
to adopt it. The cities have simply realized its 
practical economic importance and that is its 
only as well as its best recommendation. The 
advantages of the uniform cost keeping system 
for local administration soon became evident 
and the Ministry of Health, as the co-ordinat- 
ing authority, decided to collect and collate an- 
nual unit costs from all districts with a popula- 
tion of 30,000 and over, and since 1925 these 
data have been published annually as a govern- 
ment publication known as the Annual Cleans- 
ing Cost Return which is very popular and 
extremely useful.’ 

In this way local cost figures are made to 
serve a useful comparative purpose nationally, 
but great care is needed in making comparisons 
between particular localities because local con- 
ditions vary within wide limits. Still it has been 
found possible, comparing like with like, to use 





1 Copies of the latest report may be obtained from 
the International City Managers’ Association, 923 
East 60 Street, Chicago, by sending ten cents in 
stamps for postage 
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the cost returns to great advantage. Withou: 
doubt it has been the means of deepening the 
interest of public cleansing officers and their 
staffs in their work because an efficient officer 
naturally likes to see his own data stand fair 
comparison with those of any other district of 
similar character. 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT Alps CITIES 


The Ministry of Health, through its public 
cleansing inspector, also acts as a sort of tech- 
nical clearing house for this particular service. 
The cities are not responsible to the Ministry 
of Health for the general administration of 
their services, but when they propose to incur 
a capital expenditure and decide to do this by 
the means of a loan, sanction of the Ministry is 
necessary to the raising of the loan. In this way 
the public cleansing inspector of the Ministry is 
kept in close touch with all new schemes re- 
quiring capital expenditure and masses of ex- 
traordinarily useful material and data are ac- 
cumulated by the Ministry. This information 
is at the disposal of any local governing body 
or local public cleansing officer who has a prob- 
lem to be solved. 

If the Annual Cleansing Cost Return shows 
that the figures from any particular city ap- 
pear to be abnormal and that an informal tech- 
nical overhaul is likely to be helpful, the serv- 
ices of the public cleansing inspector of the 
Ministry of Health are available. Usually an 
informal technical discussion is found valuable 
because both parties have the same object in 
view—to provide the most efficient service at 
the lowest possible cost to the taxpayers. 


VEHICLES, DisPosaAL PLANTs, AND 
CONTROLLED TIPPING 


The introduction of the uniform cost keep- 
ing system has resulted in marked improve- 
ments in the standard of local administration 
of cleansing services generally and technical de- 
velopments in all departments have kept apace. 
For instance, the desire of cities to provide a 
service as nearly dustless as practicable led 
manufacturers to compete in evolving refuse 
collection vehicles of improved design, simple 
in operation, of larger capacity, and at reason- 
able cost. This applies also to mechanical dis- 
posal plants, although in very many cases dis- 
posal plants are not now considered necessary 


because of the development of what is known as 
the biological process or controlled tipping.? 
The mechanical refuse disposal plants in 
English cities are of several types, providing for 
incineration, separation-incineration, and pul- 
verization. The data revealed in the local cost 
returns, plus a series of seasonal analyses, are 
sufficient to enable a public cleansing official 
to discover which of these processes, if any, will 
more effectively and more economically suit the 
refuse collected within his city. The develop- 
ment of new mechanical methods in street 
cleaning operations has been so remarkable 
that at the last annual conference on public 
cleansing held in Manchester in June, 1931, 
nearly seventy different types of vehicles were 
submitted for demonstration and test. 


A PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 


These rapid developments in the administra- 
tion of public cleansing services have been in 
large part due to the Institute of Public Cleans- 
ing, a very live professional body of progressive 
officials who are facetiously reported to have 
abandoned the old familiar greeting of ““How 
do you do?” when meeting one another, in favor 
of “‘Hello, what is your cost per ton?” This, of 
course, is an exaggeration but it contains more 
than an element of truth as it denotes an en- 
thusiasm among officials that has been an im- 
portant factor in administrative progress. 

Not every town or city in England and Wales 
has a perfect cleansing service, but personal 
knowledge of the service in practically every 
town in the two countries leads the writer to 
say that a very large number of them now have 
excellent cleansing services, thoroughly well 
organized, capably administered, and operat- 
ing at a low unit cost. While the methods that 
have proved successful in Great Britain may 
not prove equally successful in other countries, 
it is safe to say that sound administration of 
cleansing services in any city results in giving 
taxpayers a greatly improved service at lower 
cost. Strangely enough, in developing the effi- 
ciency of the service, an axiom has been evolved 
which almost invariably holds good, namely, 
“The best way to obtain a thoroughly efficient 
cleansing service is to cheapen it.” 


2 See Donald C. Stone, “Dumping—An Economic 
Solution of Refuse Disposal,” Pusric MANacer- 
MENT, XIV, 350-52 ( November, 1932). 
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Reducing Municipal Expenditures 


IX. Economies in Public Health* 


By CLARENCE E. 


RIDLEY and ORIN F. 


NOLTING 


Economies in public health lie chiefly in the integration of certain health activ- 
ities with the work of other municipal departments, in the co-ordination of 
official and unofficial health services under the health officer, in a readjustment 
of local areas of health jurisdiction, and in the adoption of improved methods. 


N any given program of reducing health ex- 
penditures it is essential to determine 
whether the proposed economy is going to 

produce a real saving or result in actual loss 
either in the form of increased expenditures on 
the part of the individual or of an increase in 
sickness and deaths. The country’s low general 
death rate for 1932 is partly the result of the 
intensive and productive efforts by official and 
unofficial health agencies during the past ten 
or fifteen years. There is no doubt that the total 
saving in life and health that has been made 
possible through public health work in disease 
preventive methods alone far outweighs the 
millions of dollars expended, and it is quite 
likely that the demand for better health pro- 
tection will continue as there are many fields of 
preventive medicine awaiting further develop- 
ment. Yet there are certain methods by which 
municipal health costs can be reduced and at 
the same time result in an improvement of the 
essential services.' 


INTEGRATION WITH OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Economies in public health expenditures lie 
chiefly in a reduction of personnel costs which 
can best be realized through better utilization 
of personnel and the integration of certain ac- 
tivities with other departments. If such inte- 
gration is not possible where health activities 
are controlled by a separate board of health, the 


* This is the ninth of a series of thirteen articles 
on constructive economy in municipal administra 
tion. The tenth, “Economies in Education and Li- 


braries,” will appear in the April issue. In the 
preparation of this article very liberal use was 
made of the unpublished paper which Dr. Carl 
E. McCombs of the Institute of Public Administsa 
tion presented before the annual meeting of the 
National Municipal League in Washington, D. C., 
in September, 1932. The editors also gratefully 
acknowledge their debt to I. F. Thompson, M. D., 
health officer of Racine, Wisconsin, and to W. F. 


first step toward constructive economy should 
be to replace the adminstrative board of health 
with a single health officer appointed by the 
chief administrator who is then in a position to 
integrate certain health activities with the work 
of the police, building inspectors, social work- 
ers, and others whose training and work are of 
such a nature that it complements health serv- 
ices. By bringing health activities into close 
and harmonious administrative relations with 
all other functions of government they are less 
likely to suffer harmful reductions in their bud- 
gets than those activities which lie outside the 
pale of central administrative control. The 
change from the administrative board of health 
to a single appointed health officer is an imme- 
diate and practicable measure of economy 
available to almost every large city and to many 
of the smaller cities as well. 

Many health services now have a social as- 
spect of which public health nurses must be 
conscious and should seek the help and advice 
of a social worker, medical or otherwise, and 
at times should turn cases over to the welfare 
department. School teachers can assist in the 
health education program and perhaps physi- 
cians from the health department can be util- 
ized in school medical inspection work instead 
of the school board’s employing special medical 
officers. 

A closer relationship should be established 


Walker, Dr.P.H., of the Commonwealth Fund 
of New York for their helpful suggestions and 
criticisms. However, the editors alone assume sole 
responsibility for the views expressed. 

1 There are many valuable books and survey re 
ports on public health administration, but the most 
comprehensive is City Health Administration, by 
Carl E. McCombs, (Macmillan, 1927). The inter- 
ested reader is also referred to the publications of 
the Committee on Administrative Practice of the 
American Public Health Association. 
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between sanitary inspection and other depart- 
ments whose work is closely related to sani- 
tation especially the smoke prevention, build- 
ing, sewer, and water departments and also 
with the police department. The police and the 
inspectors in other departments if properly 
trained can prevent nuisances, secure prompt 
correction of insanitary conditions, and other- 
wise co-operate with the health department in 
reporting insanitary conditions that need cor- 
rection, provided that such work does not 
interfere seriously with the availability of the 
police for the prevention and detection of crime. 
In food inspection some economies can be ef- 
fected by a proper organization of inspectional 
forces within a given city and by co-ordinating 
work with similar work done by federal, state, 
and county agencies and by other cities in the 
area. The food inspection force should be as- 
signed definite inspectional projects that may 
be required instead of assignments on a dis- 
trict basis and routine inspections along a more 
or less fixed route. The number of dairy and 
milk inspectors may be reduced by co-ordinat- 
ing the dairy inspection work of all the units in 
the area. Frequently as many as five or six 
dairy inspectors, representing as many govern- 
mental units, will visit the same dairy within 
a given week. Because of the depression the 
number of abattoirs has been reduced, thus de- 
creasing the need for inspection of this type. 


OFFICIAL AND UNoFFICIAL HEALTH WorK 


The next step is the co-ordination of official 
and unofficial health work under the direction 
of the health officer. No single plan will satisfy 
the varying conditions and needs of all cities, 
but an intelligent survey of the whole situa- 
tion, coupled with willingness on the part of 
official and unofficial agencies to act in concert 
for the general good, is bound to produce econ- 
omies as a result of proper co-ordination, cen- 
tral planning, and central direction. The entire 
health program of the city should be directed 
by the trained city health officer who with the 
aid of an advisory board would determine for 
each agency its proper sphere of service in the 
common program. If the health officer is not 
qualified for such leadership, then the first step 
for the city is to get rid of him and engage a 
health officer who is capable of organizing and 
directing a community health program. Several 
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cities, among which Dayton, Ohio, may be re- 
garded as a pioneer, have reported excellent 
results from the operation of a co-ordinated 
health program directed by the health officer, 
The Milbank Foundation, which has for sey- 
eral years been supporting co-operative health 
demonstrations in which official and unofficial 
health agencies have participated under cen- 
tral direction in New York City, Syracuse, New 
York, and Cattaraugus County, reports im- 
proved health service at lower unit costs. The 
plan best suited to a given community will de- 
pend largely upon the character of the agen- 
cies concerned, the public health needs of the 
community, and the funds available for health 
work. 

In general, however, such co-ordination 
comes down to the development of a unified 
system of public health nursing. The health 
nursing work carried on by private agencies is 
generally of a specialized nature, that is, there 
is a distribution of cases among nurses accord- 
ing to the disease types or age groups, one 
nurse or a number of nurses caring for all cases 
of a single type. Likewise, health departments 
may maintain several nurses or groups of 
nurses, each carrying on a specialized nursing 
service of much the same character. Recent in- 
tensive health demonstrations carried on for 
several years have demonstrated that general- 
ized nursing service is more economical on a 
unit basis and more productive than specialized 
nursing, and it is suggested that every city 
make this change in its nursing services. For 
example, in the East Harlem Nursing and 
Health Demonstration, it was found that in the 
generalized nursing area 27 per cent more fam- 
ilies were visited, 46 per cent more individuals 
were given sickness care and health supervision, 
and 40 per cent more home visits were made 
than in specialized nursing areas. It was dis- 
covered that the cost per visit of the specialized 
worker was 48 per cent more than the cost per 
visit for generalized workers. The conclusion 
was that the generalized nursing service tends 
to meet community needs more adequately 
than the specialized service and at lower cost, 
because of less duplication, better formulated 
family welfare planning, and better co-ordina- 
tion of efforts in meeting health and related 
social welfare problems. Under a completely 
generalized nursing plan a nurse is assigned to 
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a given district, and within that district car- 
ries on all nursing activities of whatever nature. 

No small part of the economy to be had in 
co-ordinating official and unofficial health serv- 
ices, particularly where there are several of the 
latter operating independently, would come 
from a reduction of overhead costs such as 
rents, light, heat, fuel, clerical service, jani- 
torial service, and office supplies. Under cen- 
tral direction and supervision several unofficial 
health agencies could utilize along with the 
official health agencies the same quarters and 
the same overhead maintenance facilities. 
There is nothing theoretical about the health 
center plan; it has proved its merits wherever 
properly organized and directed. Certainly, 
here is a fruitful opportunity for economy in 
expenditures for official health services which 
can be taken advantage of in many cities by 
voluntary action. The chief administrator and 
the health officer should take the lead in the 
co-ordination of such agencies as private nurs- 
ing associations, commercial institutions, and 
civic bodies that carry on health work. Unoffi- 
cial health agencies that refuse to consolidate 
or co-ordinate their work with the municipal 
health services should be refused further public 
support. 


LARGER PusLic HEALTH UNITS 


“The chief gains in public health,” accord- 
ing to Dr. Carl E. McCombs, “leaving out of 
consideration new discoveries in preventive 
medicine and their application to administra- 
tive practice, will be made by a readjustment 
of health jurisdictions to meet modern condi- 
tions of living and to make possible a wider 
and more equable distribution of health bene- 
fits through the economies thereby effected.” 
More than two-thirds of the states have already 
officially recognized the county health unit 
plan, although in only a few states have county 
health units entirely replaced the smaller units. 
Where the word “county” has no particular 
significance with respect to the needs of local 
government because of the wide differences in 
size, population, and in social and economic re- 
sources it may be advisable to consolidate a 
number of counties in order to obtain a desir- 
able unit. The possibilities of economy under 
the county unit plan are indicated by the ex- 
perience of Los Angeles County where the 
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health department handles all health prob- 
lems in the rural areas and in thirty-six of the 
forty-five incorporated cities in the county. A 
survey in 1932 revealed that the health depart- 
ments of Los Angeles, Pasadena, and Long 
Beach were duplicating many of the services 
performed by the county health department 
with the result that the taxpayers were paying 
twice for many services. It was pointed out in 
the report? that the merging of the health serv- 
ices of these three cities with that of the county 
would result in a saving of at least $200,000 a 
year without decreasing the amount or quality 
of service. Under the county unit plan in effect 
in a number of California counties the cities 
enter into a contract with the county on a dol- 
lar-a-year basis or so much per capita. Cities 
in other parts of the country should investigate 
the possibility of entering into a contract with 
their county health departments either on a per 
capita basis or on a dollar-a-year basis. In the 
latter case the entire burden would be trans- 
ferred to the county tax rate. Only incompe- 
tent and unnecessary employees need be elimi- 
nated. The city council can set forth in the 
agreement exactly what services shall be pro- 
vided, and the contract can provide that either 
the county or the city may dissolve the agree- 
ment on thirty days’ notice. The county unit 
plan of public health administration has been 
endorsed by both the Rockefeller Foundation 
and the United States Public Health Service. 
Fewer units of local health jurisdiction should 
result in the elimination of much local political 
patronage, improvement of the standards of 
health personnel, and a reduction in the num- 
ber of special employees. 

Another alternative for smaller cities within 
the county, or for several small adjoining coun- 
ties, is the appointment of a joint administra- 
tive health officer to direct the health service 
in the several governmental units. If there is 
no county health department, or if state law 
does not permit the consolidation of city health 
departments into a county unit or does not per- 
mit the contract method, it is suggested that a 
regional or county health conference be held 
once a month or each quarter to be attended 
only by health officers of the municipalities in 


2 Centralization of Public Health Services in Los 
Angeles County. California Taxpayers’ Associa- 
tion, July, 1932. 
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the region or county. A discussion of common 
interests and problems could not fail to be 
profitable to the entire area. 

Smaller cities might make use of the state 
laboratory service for communicable disease 
diagnosis; for routine examinations, both bio- 
logical and chemical, of milk and the water 
supply; and for information and advice. All 
cities can make use of the valuable informa- 
tional services offered by the United States 
Public Health Service and of the United States 
Children’s Bureau which is authorized to in- 
vestigate and report upon all matters pertain- 
ing to the welfare of children such as infant 
mortality and diseases of children. 


POSSIBILITIES OF SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 


In the past, public health agencies have been 
engaged chiefly in preventive medicine, but this 
distinction is becoming increasingly untenable 
because physicians are becoming more and 
more interested in preventive medicine and 
health officials are being led by force of cir- 
cumstances into the field of curative medicine, 
according to the President’s Research Commit- 
tee on Social Trends, which points out that in 
most communities of the United States there is 
still a vast amount of illness which might be 
corrected, still too many deaths from diseases 
that are curable, still too low a level of general 
health on the part of the people who are not 
sick enough to quit work and go to bed.* The 
people of the United States spent in 1929 ap- 
proximately $3,656,000,000 for medical care 
and 3.3 per cent, or approximately $121 ,000,- 
000 of this amount was expended by public 
agencies as compared to $360,000,000 ex- 
pended for patent medicines, for the most part 
worthless medication. From a study of the re- 
port of the Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care, it is apparent that private medical prac- 
tice, health departments, private agencies, hos- 
pitals, and clinics are going along in a haphaz- 
ard way with little attempt at co-ordinating the 
various medical and health services. It is pro- 
posed by the Committee that the cost of medi- 
cal service be met by the annual payment in 
advance of small fixed sums by large groups of 
people.* It appears that the adoption of social- 





3% Recent Social Trends (1933), Vol. II, p. 1099 ff. 
4 Medical Care for the American People. Univer 
sity of Chicago Press, 1932 
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ized medicine would be productive of excellent 
results as periodic examinations, early diagno- 
sis, and early treatment of the patient’s condi- 
tion should work to the advantage of both the 
patient and the physician. Periodic payments 
for organized medical services should enable 
the individual better to pay for medical care 
and insure a regular income to practitioners. A 
plan of socialized medicine, however, is not one 
that can be adopted forthright as it is probable 
that the standards of curative work might be 
lowered under such a plan. While official health 
agencies might well extend their curative work 
it is not advisable to encourage the exercise of 
official control and subsidy of medical practice. 
But a sound plan of socialized medicine, care- 
fully developed, should result in a saving to the 
individual as well as to official health agencies. 


MIscELLANEOUS HEALTH ECONOMIES 


Sometimes the health department provides 
an unwarranted amount of service to the indi- 
vidual, particularly in the frequency of clinic 
visits. The city might investigate the possi- 
bility of making free clinical services available 
only on appointment, in order to reduce the 
frequency of visits and possibly to eliminate 
those who are able to pay for such services. 

Most municipal hospitals are open only to 
indigents except that contagious disease and 
emergency patients are admitted regardless of 
the economic status, and in the last decade or 
two some municipalities as in Buffalo and In- 
dianapolis have established municipal hospitals 
open to those who can pay. It is highly desir- 
able that all public hospitals provide part pay 
service not only to increase the revenue but 
also to raise the standard of professional serv- 
ice. Pay clinics have also proved their value. 
There is much waste in the municipal operation 
of small independent isolated communicable 
disease hospitals. They should preferably be a 
part of larger institutions and it is suggested 
that such hospitals that are operating at a mini- 
mum capacity be closed and the cases provided 
for in the general hospital. Cities that are lo- 
cated in counties that operate a hospital should 
investigate the possibility of entering into a 
contract with the county for the handling of 
indigent cases. Other hospital economies may 
be effected through the adoption of improved 
methods such as competitive buying through 
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the city purchasing office and through careful 
supervision of the use of supplies. For exam- 
ple, the Cincinnati General Hospital in 1932 
effected a direct saving of nearly $1,400 by sub- 
stituting a prepared washing compound for 
soap flakes and soda. This change resulted in 
a further economy of prolonged life of linens, 
as laboratory tests revealed a loss of tensile 
strength of 17 per cent when soda and soap 
were used as compared with a loss of about 6 
per cent in 1932 when the washing compound 
was used. 

The preparation of a formulary of standard 
prescriptions by the dispensary of the Norfolk 
health department made it possible for the de- 
partment to cut expenditures for the dispensary 
to $4,340 in 1932, as compared with $7,126 in 
1931 when the dispensary stood ready to fulfill 
gratis any prescriptions which might be called 
for by local physicians in treating the indigent. 

The laboratory of the health department in 
Norfolk has effected considerable saving by 
manufacturing its own typhoid vaccine, which 
previously was bought at a cost of 30 cents per 
person treated. During 1930, thirty thousand 
people were immunized against typhoid at an 
actual cost of only $10 to the city for vaccine 
whereas the outside purchase of the necessary 
vaccine would have cost $7,000. The manu- 
facture of this vaccine was fitted into the regu- 
lar routine work with no increase in personnel. 

These suggestions are indicative of the vari- 
ous economies that are possible in health work. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL 


Among the administrative reports prepared 
by the health department for the chief ad- 
ministrator there should be a monthly report 
which shows in one table the births, deaths, 
and marriages, and in another the cases of and 
deaths from reportable diseases. The latter 
should show for each major cause of sickness 
and death (1) the number of cases during the 
month, (2) the number of deaths during the 
month, (3) the rate per hundred thousand pop- 
ulation of cases, (4) the rate of the deaths, and 
(5) the percentage of fatalities, that is the 
number of deaths per hundred reported cases. 
The value of unit costs in health administra- 
tion can hardly be overestimated. For example, 
unit cost figures should show for each inspector 
the cost per inspection, cost per hour of inspec- 
tion service, and cost per nuisance abated, as 
such information would help the health admin- 
istrator to determine the competency of his in- 
spectors. Similar cost figures should be kept 
for other health activities. 

The health department will find the appraisal 
form of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion very useful as a measuring rod. The ap- 
praisal should indicate the failure of any branch 
to function effectively, provide a record where- 
by the progress of the community in health 
matters can be measured from year to year, 
and enable the health officer to determine the 
cost of different activities and to make a cost 
analysis of his work. 


Municipal Finance Notes 


By CARL H. CHATTERS 


Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers’ 


Delinquent Taxpayers Encouraged 

ob HY Pay Taxes” is an attractive bulle- 

tin issued by the city of Memphis, 
Tennessee. It urges people to pay and explains 
why they should. A host of legislators desiring 
to ease the burden of real estate tax delin- 
quency have introduced bills proposing every 
conceivable form of remedy. No less than 
twenty-nine state legislatures now have such 
acts before them. In Kansas alone seventeen 


\ssociation, Chicago 


such bills have been introduced and Minnesota 
is faced by twenty-nine proposals of this na- 
ture. Many of the bills would merely postpone 
the tax sales; some would reduce the penalty 
rate; and others would suspend penalties if the 
tax is paid by a fixed date. The Michigan Sen- 
ate has passed a bill cancelling taxes for 1927 
and for prior years and abolishing accumulated 
penalties on unpaid taxes for 1928 to 1931 in- 
clusive, the original tax levy for these years to 
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be reassessed in ten equal annual installments 
beginning in 1935. Those who have always 
paid promptly will probably repeat, ‘““Why pay 
taxes?” 


Financial Dictators for Cities? 
IX czars of local finance disguised as a 
State Finance Commission are proposed 
in Senate Bill No. 335 now before the Legis- 
lative Assembly of North Dakota. They would 
be elected from districts and serve for four 
years. The commission would have authority 
“to approve such requisition (for funds) only 
in such sums as shall be proper and reasonably 
necessary and adequate for the ordinary ex- 
penses of government in such local subdivi- 
sions.” 
The Kansas Tax Commission would appoint 
a county auditor in each county with more 
than 45,000 population and in other counties 
the clerk would be auditor if House Bill No. 
390 is adopted. “The tax commission is em- 
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powered with large discretionary powers” to 
carry out the intent of the act “with the view 
of promulgating proficiency, efficiency, accurae 
cy, economy, and uniformity in the auditing 
and accounting methods of all counties, cities, 
townships, etc.” 

In Texas it is proposed that a county auditor 
must have “‘a degree of certified public account- 
ant.” There are 254 counties in Texas, the 
smallest having a population of 195. The state 
organization of certified public accountants is 
opposed to the bill. 

The state board of equalization in Wyoming 
will control local tax levies if Senate Bill No. 38 
passes. The appeal on budgets and tax levies 
would be based on a petition of ten taxpayers, 
In Oregon the tax commission would have 
similar authority under House Bill No. 273. 

May we facetiously remark that the state 
tax commissions having solved the problem of 
taxation are now being asked to turn their ef- 
forts to the improvement of local government. 


Administrative Problem Section 


Cost Accounting in Public Works 


Through the use of a modern cost accounting system the eight cities reporting 
on this problem have been able to effect a considerable reduction in the cost of 
public works operations. The brief articles below indicate the unit cost records 
employed, how the accounts are tied in with the general accounts, and the 
amount of savings that can be attributed to the cost accounting system. 


Four Separate Accounts Provide 
Combination Costs 


By Joun W. DonNER 
Assistant Director, Bureau of Budget and 
ficiency, Los Angeles 
OUR distinct systems: (1) budgetary, (2) 
divisional, (3) functional, and (4) job account- 
ing records, are used by the bureau of engineer- 
ing in Los Angeles in arriving at unit costs in 
public works. Information posted to the account 
classifications is taken from the field reports. The 
cost record for budget purposes is a legal require- 
ment, classified as to objects; divisional costs are 
segregated without regard to the nature or extent 
of work performed; functional costs can be 
broken up into performance units; and job costs 


are separated for control and analysis purposes. 
In addition to the customary unit cost records the 
engineering bureau maintains an accounting system 
for street and sanitation activities which fulfills 
the essential requirements of the Committee on 
Uniform Street and Sanitation Records. Control 
over work in progress is secured by monthly re- 
conciliation ofcosts back to the basic expenditure 
classification of the appropriation account. Such 
a cost accounting system is designed to yield any 
combination of cost data. It provides detailed 
cost accounts on certain kinds of work which, in 
combination with units performed, provides execu- 
tives with valuable guidance. On other activities 
for which no practical work units are available, 
group costs appear to limit the extent to which 
governmental costs should be segregated. 
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Cost System Saves Five Per Cent 
of Budget 


By P. J. 


Director of Public Works, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


HuURTGEN 


HE savings resulting from the use of cost 

accounting procedure in the public works de- 
partment amounted to $10,250 in 1932. Econo- 
mies have been most marked in the activities of 
street cleaning, waste collection, and operation of 
the city garage. A reduction in number of street 
sweepings per week in certain districts saved $1,- 
200. Accurate data on waste collection by districts, 
showing decreases in waste accumulation in all dis- 
tricts of the city due to the industrial condition, 
made possible the reduction of the work day from 
nine hours to eight hours representing a saving of 
$4,850. Through a more strict accounting of em- 
ployees’ time, $3,300 has been saved in the cost 
of maintaining streets and alleys. The cost ac- 
counting system also furnishes exact information 
concerning equipment used, work performed, and 
men employed in the operation of the city garage. 
These data indicated that one service man could 
be placed on a half-time basis at a saving of $900 
a year. Aside from the economies effected, the 
use of cost accounting records has made possible 
the preparation of the 1933 budget for the public 
works department in several hours as compared to 
several weeks’ time that was required in previous 
years. The cost records also provide information 
needed to support each item set up in the budget. 


Public Works Accounts Transferred 
to Accounting Office 
By A. B. PLEASANTS 
\ssistant Director of Public Works 
Norfolk, Virginia 


HE basis of the cost accounting system is a 

daily report showing the personnel engaged 
on every job, the number of hours employed, the 
quantities of material used, and the amount of 
work performed. The system shows whether or 
not the work is being accomplished at a satisfactory 
and reasonable price; acts as a brake on contract 
prices, maintaining them at a lower level than they 
would otherwise reach; and affords a means of 
comparison of cost as between contract work and 
similar work performed by city forces. The system 
shows the character of the work performed, the 
quantity and cost of materials used, the labor 
cost of each unit of the work, and finally the unit 
cost of the completed work, whether it be a square 
yard of paving or a thousand gallons of water 
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treated and pumped through the distribution sys- 
tem. 

The public works activities for which unit cost 
figures are employed include highways, water sup- 
ply, sewers, surveys, public lighting, bridges, 
plumbing, and building inspection. 

The unit cost figures in the past were maintained 
within the public works department, but on Janu- 
ary | of this year these accounts were transferred 
to the auditing department to be tied into the gen- 
eral accounting system of the city. 

Continuous control over work in process is 
maintained by setting up the appropriation for 
each project, checking the expenditures against 
the appropriation, and by comparing it with simi- 
lar work performed in the past. The 1933 budget 
appropriation for the public works department 
shows a $286,000 decrease in comparison with the 
appropriation for 1931. With regard to the per- 
centage of this decrease attributable to the cost 
accounting system, comparisons in the highway 
division show savings over contract work, of simi- 
lar character, ranging from 18 to 28 per cent. 


City Manager Receives Monthly Reports 
By Georce D. FAIRTRACE 
City Manager, Fort Worth, Texas 


UBLIC works activities for which unit cost 

figures are kept include engineering; street 
grading, maintenance, repairs; street cleaning; 
sanitary sewer construction and maintenance; 
storm sewer and bridge construction and mainte- 
nance; street lighting; water works extensions, 
repairs, and maintenance; and garbage collection 
and disposal. Each foreman turns in a daily re- 
port showing the cost of labor and materials used 
in the day’s work. A departmental clerk posts 
the cost data from these daily reports and pre- 
pares a monthly report. The monthly reports for 
the various divisions in the department are then 
sent to the city manager's office. The cost ac- 
counts are not maintained by the chief financial 
officer but he receives a report of all expenditures 
from the auditing department. The accounts 
are tied in with the general city accounting 
through a comparison of the financial statement 
and the reports submitted by the department 
heads with the budget allowance for the particular 
activities under consideration. 

The operating costs for the public works de- 
partment in 1932 were $231,000 less than ex- 
penditures in 1930. This decrease was due to a 
reduction in the cost of labor and materials and 
to the curtailment of activities. 
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Keeps Unit Costs on Many Activities 


By Paut Morton 
City Manager, Lexington, Kentucky 

HE unit cost accounting system furnishes 

data concerning daily and weekly labor 
time and work performed; equipment expense 
per number of hours used and operations per- 
formed; unit costs of materials and supplies for 
each operation performed; and overhead costs 
for each operation in terms of man hours and 
materials. The foremen make out daily labor 
reports showing total hours the men worked and 
also the number of hours spent on each operation. 
These reports are then turned into the plant 
office where the labor is classified according to 
accounts to be charged. The reports are then 
posted to a daily labor summary, and later 
posted to a weekly payroll distribution report 
which must balance with the payroll distribution 
report which in turn must balance with the pay- 
roll for the particular week. Similar reports are 
made out by the equipment operators indicating 
what they did and the number of hours the 
equipment was used on each operation. The 
equipment expense is charged to each operation 
at a rental rate derived by taking the actual 
equipment expense for four or five months and 
getting an average hourly cost on each class of 
equipment. Unit cost accounts are also kept for 
supplies on the basis of daily reports made by the 
foremen showing materials used on each opera- 
tion. Unit cost data as to the overhead for each 
operation are obtained by dividing the total num- 
ber of man hours for the entire department into 
the total amount of overhead expense, thereby 
getting an hourly overhead rate. To arrive at 
the total overhead per operation, this rate is then 
multiplied by the number of hours spent on each 
operation. 

The cost accounts are tied into the general city 
accounting by monthly postings by the auditor 
of distributions of payroll, stores, and equipment 
maintenance records to a control account which 
is set up in the budget. 

The 1932 appropriation for the public works 
department was $127,000 less than that for 1930, 
largely because of the present economic condi- 
tion and because of reductions in the cost of 
materials. 


More Effective Planning of Work 
By WILLIAM Sypow 
Director of Public Service, Miami, Florida 
HE public works activities for which unit 
cost figures are used are the operation or 
maintenance of streets, sewers, the municipal 
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railway, water supply, waste collection, and in- 
cineration. The unit cost accounting system js 
administered in terms of square yard, mileage, 
gallons, or tons, depending upon the activity, 
Cost accounts also are kept for each piece of 
construction work, the estimates being prepared 
in advance. These accounts are maintained by the 
chief financial officer and also by departmental 
offices, the need for continuous control over work 
in process being served by daily and monthly 
cost reports. Because of reductions in salaries, 
wages, personnel, and activities, public works 
operating costs have decreased almost $175,000 
since the fiscal year 1929-30. 


Unit Costs Provide Basis for 
Comparing Results 


By ArtHurR A. O'SHEA 

Cost Accountant, Brookline, Massachusetts 

f igere unit cost accounting system was designed 

with the view of obtaining the information 
as accurately as possible with a minimum amount 
of expense. The forms are extremely simple. The 
necessary information is derived from daily fore- 
men’s reports of labor and materials, checked 
against purchase orders and material delivery 
slips and posted to control cards for the various 
activities. The figures are later posted to com- 
petitive records so that the information obtained 
may be checked with similar periods for the pre- 
ceding month and year. 

The public works activities for which unit cost 
figures are employed include ash and paper col- 
lection, garbage collection, street resurfacing, 
street flush coating, catch-basin cleaning, and 
sidewalk construction. 

The cost accounts are kept by a cost account- 
ant in the highway department under whose 
supervision come all the activities under the juris- 
diction of the highway, forestry, garbage, and 
sewer departments. These accounts are recon- 
ciled at the end of the year with the general 
town accounting. 

It is estimated that from $60,000 to $75,000 has 
been saved each year in public works operations 
as a result of installing a unit cost accounting 
system. 


Reduces Refuse Collection Costs $65,000 


By Joun H. Marvin 
Superintendent of Records, Cincinnati, Ohio 
HE public works activities for which unit 
costs are employed include the repair, main- 
tenance, and cleaning of streets and sewers; main- 
tenance of all city property; operation of the city 
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garage; collection of wastes; and a plan is being 
developed to provide cost data for the engineer- 
ing activities connected with highways and sewers. 
The periodical reports, either daily or weekly, 
from the various divisions are sent to the division 
of records where the extensions and the coding 
of activities are completed, this coding being made 
necessary by the use of accounting machinery of 
the tabulating type. For the purpose of control, 
these field reports are supplemented by a dis- 
tribution of the amount shown on such expendi- 
ture documents as payrolls and claim vouchers 
which are the forms used for all disbursements, 
and from these sources all strictly division over- 
head charges are gathered in addition to the over- 
head charges accumulated through the periodical 
reports. From this point there is the mere rou- 
tine matter of gathering the information by use 
of machinery and converting it into the type of 
reports for administrative and record purposes. 
The units sought for in the maintenance of 


The Problem for 


motor vehicles are the standards such as miles 
per gallon of gasoline, costs per mile; and in the 
case of construction and heavy transportation 
equipment, the cost per hour. Data based on 
these units, collected over a considerable period 
of time and combined with accomplishment units 
of the various items, give a fair idea of the com- 
parative suitability of the equipment to the func- 
tion assigned. Cost accounting is not maintained 
in the city auditor's office because of the record- 
keeping difficulties involved, and because the regu- 
lation of the auditor’s accounting procedure by 
state statutes and rulings of the state auditor does 
not lend itself to a development of cost account- 
ing procedure. It is difficult to estimate the sav- 
ing made possible as a result of the public works 
accounting procedure but refuse collection costs 
alone were reduced $65,000 during the first seven 
months after installing the records and account- 
ing system of the Committee on Uniform Street 
and Sanitation Records. 


a Future Issue— 


MUNICIPAL PAYROLL PROCEDURE 


(1) Describe fully your organization set-up for handling the municipal payroll. 


(2) What modern equipment is used in payroll procedure: Addressograph, graphotype, electric de- 
nominator, calculating machines, comptometer, check-writing machine, check-signing machine, electric 
adding machine, listing and sorting machines, and tabulating machines. 


(3) Is there a uniform system of recording time or does each department and bureau have its own 
method? What has been done to standardize time-keeping methods? 


(4) Is the time posted to a master time book each day from foremen’s or operators’ time cards and 
other field reports, or do the foremen submit a time sheet at the end of the pay period? Is a check made 
with the total payroll to determine that the daily reports used in computing costs are accurate or com- 


plete? 


(5) Does the personnel agency certify all payrolls before payment is made? 


(6) How do department heads report attendance, leaves of absence, hours of work, etc., to the cen- 
tral payroll bureau? If this is not done, how is the paymaster to know whether employees were ac- 


tually at work during the period covered? 


(7) Indicate how salaries and wages are paid, by check, cash, or other methods. How and when 
are checks or pay envelopes distributed? What employees, if any, have to come to the city hall or 


other central location to get their pay checks? 


(8) Is the pay of each man listed on the appropriation accounts or totals only? How is the dis- 
tribution of the payroll made—by preparing separate payrolls for each appropriation or by posting the 
amounts to be charged each appropriation at the bottom of a single payroll for an entire department? 


(9) Are paydays staggered? How often are employees paid? 


10) What improvements have been made in the past year, and what economies have been effected 


in handling payrolls? 


Readers are invited to send in their contributions on this problem before March 25. 

















News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


City Managers to Meet in Chicago 


HE executive board of the International City 

Managers’ Association, which met in Chicago 
on February 11, voted to hold the 1933 conference 
of the Association in Chicago on September 18-20. 
Several factors governed the decision: (1) Chi- 
cago was the first choice in the membership refer- 
endum; (2) Chicago is centrally located; (3) the 
Century of Progress will offer an added attraction; 
and (4) the railroads offer greatly reduced fares 
regardless of the number coming by train. The 
board approved unanimously the joint statement 
on constructive economy appearing elsewhere in 
this issue, discussed future publications, ways of 
widening Association influence, professional activi- 
ties, ethical conduct of members, and ways and 
means of financing Association activities. 


Cincinnati Police Department Adopts 
“Honor System” 


HE Cincinnati Police Department recently 


has put into operation a plan worked out by 
the Cincinnati Regional Crime Committee which 
should go far toward simplifying the administra- 
tion of criminal justice. This plan, named the 
“honor system” by the local press, provides that 
reliable persons accused of minor offenses shall 
be given citations to court instead of being ar- 
rested and compelled to give bond for their ap- 
pearance. This plan is one result of the Crime 
Committee's efforts to simplify and correct the 
administration of bail bonds in the local courts. 
By giving their permission to the “honor system” 
the municipal judges have taken a very favorable 
step in this direction, since the system will auto- 
matically eliminate the necessity for a large num- 
ber of bail bonds. 

The operation of the system is rather simple 
and relies for its efficacy upon the judgment of 
the police officers themselves. All misdemeanors 
have been divided into three classes. Class one 
includes the very minor offenses such as traffic, 
violation of municipal and regulatory ordinances, 
and so on. Persons accused of these offenses will 
be given a citation by the officer on the beat with- 
out even taking the offender to the police station. 

The second group includes over sixty misde- 
meanors of a somewhat more serious nature than 
the first group. In these cases the offender is taken 


to district headquarters and there asked leading 
questions designed to give the desk officer some 
idea of the defendant's reliability. If these ques- 
tions are answered satisfactorily so that the officer 
feels he will appear for trial, the offender is given 
a citation and released without being required to 
give bond. 

The third group of offenses includes all felonies 
and the more serious misdemeanors. Persons ac- 
cused of these offenses are required to give bond 
or, failing that, are held in jail. 

The purpose of the new system is perfectly ob- 
vious. It is felt that to hold persons accused of 
minor offenses in jail until they can furnish a bond 
which is often financially impossible for them often 
works an unnecessary hardship. A study of jail 
prisoners made by the Regional Crime Committee 
in 1932 showed the rather startling fact that almost 
one-half of the persons being held in jail pending 
trial for a minor offense were established residents, 
had families, or owned property and had steady 
jobs—factors which would tend to prevent them 
from fleeing the jurisdiction merely because of 
small offenses. 

The “honor system” to a large extent will elimi- 
nate this unnecessary and undesirable condition 
because it will save citizens who can be counted 
upon to appear in court the inconvenience of a 
night’s detention or a wild rush for bail. It is felt 
by the police officials that it will have the further 
happy effect of removing a good deal of the hard 
feeling that often attends law enforcement.—R. M. 
HOoIsINGTON, executive secretary, Cincinnati Re- 
gional Crime Committee. 


One School Board Member for 
Every Two Teachers 





N round numbers there are 127,000 school ad- 

ministrative units in the United States, or an 
average of forty-two for each county, according 
to an article in the February issue of School Life, 
the official journal of the United States Office of 
Education. The average number of administrative 
units per county in twenty-six states that have 
the “district unit” type is sixty-two; for the ten 
“township unit” states, twenty-one; and for the 
eleven “county unit” states, one and eight-tenths 
school administrative units per county. The con- 
trol of educational affairs in the 127,000 admini- 
strative units is vested in a total of 424,000 school 
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board members who appoint or elect teachers for trustees. The American Municipal Association, 
839,879 public school teaching positions, thus mak- the national organization of state leagues of mu- 
ing approximately one school board member for __ nicipalities, has agreed to serve as the secretariat 
every two teachers. In twelve states the school of this Conference with the director of the As- 
board members outnumber the teachers. The aver- sociation, Paul V. Betters, as secretary —PAavuL 
age number of teachers per administrative unit V. BeTrers. 
, (cities included in the average) ranges from three 
—s in ten states to 353 in Maryland. The article ob- : 
some serves: “For most states ~y which state-wide edu- Oklahoma City Votes Four-to-One 
ques- cational surveys have been made, the commissions to Retain the Manager Plan 
ina *y in N we Y x ie lame yal pmeer Y a four-to-one vote Oklahoma City on Feb- 
~d te —: oa) ag bengali, le ? ruary 14 defeated several amendments to the 
commissions have recommended a larger unit -oyncil-manager charter which has been in effect 
ail which they term a community unit. since 1927. The amendments proposed returning 
to the partisan election of councilmen by wards; 
S ac- ; ; 
honil a? : increasing the salary of the mayor to $6,000 a 
Mayors of Large Cities Organize year and making him a full-time official; and pro- 
: os FAR-REACHING program to secure finan- viding for the election of the treasurer, auditor, 
-d of cial relief for cities was adopted at a nation- counsel, clerk, judge, and chief of police. The oe 
bond al conference of mayors that met in Washington, tion of city ae Se St be abolished al- 
Pipe though the election of department heads would 
often D. C., February 17 and 18. The conference, called po? "ae "ee 
+ jail by Mayor Frank C. Murphy of Detroit with the "ave left the manager with little administrative 
littee assistance of the American Municipal Association, authority. 
most was attended by the mayors of forty-nine cities 4 
ding of over 100,000 population. In stating the pur- Legislators Discuss Tax Conflict | 
ents, pose of the conference, Mayor Murphy stressed Problems | 
eady the severity of the conditions existing in most H 
them metropolitan areas with large tax delinquencies HIRTY-ONE states were represented at the i 
se of on one hand and the necessity of maintaining the first Interstate Legislative Assembly which | 
functions of city government on the other. Mayor was held in Washington on February 3 and 4 to | 
‘limi- James M. Curley of Boston spoke on the abso- consider the problem of conflicting taxation. The i 
lition lute necessity of securing federal aid, and other official membership of this epoch-making con- i 
inted speakers emphasized the close affiliation between ference included eighty-four official delegates of 
of a municipal credit and the nation’s financial struc- the state legislatures and appointees of the gov- 
s felt ture. ernors, the latter conferring in an advisory capac- i} 
rther The mayors met with the Senate Committee _ ity. i 
hard on Banking and Currency at the Capitol and The Assembly was welcomed by President 
.. M. presented resolutions recommending that the Re- Hoover, who said, “If your Assembly can help to 
 Re- construction Finance Corporation be empowered make a scientific division of tax sources among 
to make loans to municipalities whenever in the the various governmental authorities, you will 
opinion of the Corporation such loans represent have made a great contribution to efficiency as 
a sound investment, and also recommending that well as economy in the whole governmental 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation be em- system... . The very fact that you have entered 
powered to purchase tax anticipation warrants of | upon this problem, that you bring it prominently 
| ad- municipalities. They urged that the same aid before the nation, that you direct thought to it, if 
or an which has been extended to private industry will be a contribution of the first importance.” t 
rding should not be withheld from municipalities. The Assembly was called to consider the ad- 7 
Life, The immediate result of the conference was _ visability of establishing a commission to study 1} 
ce of the formation of the United States Conference of | the problem of conflicting taxation and to nego- | 
ative Mayors, a permanent national organization of tiate with the federal government on this sub- | 
have mayors of cities of over fifty thousand popula- ject. The formal addresses on the problem of i 
e ten tion. Mayor Frank C. Murphy of Detroit was conflicting taxation were delivered at the first | 
r the elected president of this new organization; Mayor session. They were followed by reports from the 
enths James M. Curley of Boston was elected vice- delegates of the various states on the effect of t 
con- president; and Mayors Anton J. Cermak of Chi- this situation on their tax revenues, and by com- b 
nini- cago, Daniel W. Hoan of Milwaukee, and William ments from members of the Congressional Com- 
-hool A. Anderson of Minneapolis were elected as mittee on Double Taxation. The Assembly then k 
\ 
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devoted the remainder of its time to the problem 
of perfecting an organization to study the situa- 
tion and to grapple with it. 

A permanent commission of legislators of the 
various states, numbering not less than ten nor 
more than fifteen members, was authorized. This 
commission was instructed “to examine into the 
problem and to report what may be done to re- 
lieve the present conflicting and overlapping sys- 
tems of taxation.” The need for subcommittees, 
an advisory board, and technical assistants was 
foreseen and their organization was authorized. 
The commission will submit its preliminary report 
to the voting delegates of the Assembly who may 
act on it by mail ballot. A second Assembly is 
planned to consider the final report which will be 
rendered after adequate conference with Con- 
gressional committees. Through this mechanism 
it is expected that the states will be able to nego- 
tiate on equal terms with the federal government. 

This program will involve time, energy, and 
money. The staff of the American Legislators’ 
Association has been made available for assistance 
in this work, and the Assembly urged the states 
to give financial support to its project —HENRY 
W. To ut, director, American Legislators’ Associa- 
tion. 


Long-Term Planning Required by 
City Charter 


HE new council-manager charter under which 

the city of Ventura, California, will elect 
seven councilmen in April provides for the ap- 
pointment by the manager of all department 
heads and employees except the city attorney 
and police judge both of whom are to be ap- 
pointed by the council. The compensation for 
all appointive officers and employees is to be 
fixed or changed by the council only upon recom- 
mendation of the city manager. No one is eligible 
for the post of city manager who has not served 
in that capacity or as an assistant or deputy to 
a city manager for at least a year or who has not 
had at least three years’ experience in a respon- 
sible executive position. The charter provides that 
this city of 11,603 population shall have a city 
controller who shall be ex-officio city clerk, a city 
treasurer who shall be ex-officio tax collector, a 
city assessor, a city engineer, a chief of police, a 
fire chief, a health officer, and such other officers 
or boards under the control of the manager as 
the council may create by ordinance. Approxi- 
mately one-sixth of the charter sets forth pro- 
visions for the fiscal administration of the city, 
one of the requirements being “a long-time pro- 
gram of proposed activities, developments, and 
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improvements listed in order of relative impor- 
tance specifying whether the work is to be done by 
bond issue or by taxation.” 


Florida Cities Seek to Scale 
Down Their Debts 


ORMULATION of a legislative program de- 
signed to strengthen the financial status of 
cities was the principal accomplishment of the 
semi-annual convention of the Florida League of 
Municipalities, held at Winter Haven, January 26 
and 27. The meeting also was attended by Paul 
V. Betters, executive secretary of the American 
Municipal Association; Carl H. Chatters, execu- 
tive director of the Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association; and Clarence E. Ridley, executive di- 
rector of the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, all of whom addressed the convention. 
According to Secretary E. P. Owen, Jr., this was 
one of the best meetings in the League's history. 
Approximately three hundred city officials were 
present, including nine city managers: A. S. An- 
dersen, West Palm Beach; W. M. Cotton, St. 
Petersburg; L. Trevette Lockwood, Palm Beach; 
A. C. Newman, Winter Haven; Edward Newton, 
Kissimmee; Claude A. Renshaw, Miami Beach; 
and J. R. Sculley, Sarasota 
Legislation approved by the Florida League 
would provide for the following: Exempt munic- 
ipally owned plants from payment of the state 
utility tax; exempt cities from payment of the 
state gasoline tax; give cities the right to collect a 
2-cent tax per gallon of gasoline, the payer thereof 
to receive credit for this amount on the state 
tax; require state maintenance of city streets and 
bridges forming part of the state highway system, 
together with reimbursement of cities for original 
cost of these roads; permit cities to make separate 
budgets covering operations and debt service, with 
operations being given priority in the allocation 
of tax receipts; prevent mandamus action in bond 
suits unless 75 per cent of the bonds in the series 
affected are party to the suit or are deposited in 
court; provide that no money decree would be a 
lien on city property; exempt all property owned 
by cities, counties, and school districts from taxa- 
tion; provide that cities shall not have to furnish 
surety on injunction, appeal, or other bonds; 
strengthen laws concerning the theft of electric 
current; and, in event the Federal Bankruptcy Act 
is not amended to give cities relief, provide for a 
state funding board with power to petition for con- 
demnation of minority holdings when 60 per cent 
or more of any city’s bondholders have agreed to a 
refunding plan. 
Resolutions adopted in addition to those having 
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to do with legislation place the League on record 
in favor of retaining utility regulating powers in 
cities as against creating a state utilities commis- 
sion; approving work of Florida Emergency Relief 
Administration; and favoring amendments to the 
Federal Bankruptcy Act so that municipal corpo- 
rations may enjoy many of the privileges extended 
private corporations. By a two-vote margin the 
League also expressed itself in favor of a general 
constitutional convention to be called by the legis- 
lature —C. T. Parsons, editor, Florida Municipal 
Record 


Standards for Controlling Utility 
Installations 


N the more prosperous years prior to 1930, 

most cities laid out many new streets, con- 
structed new pavements, and rebuilt old pave- 
ments without giving much attention to the exact 
location and control over the utility structures 
under the pavement. This problem is now receiv- 
ing the attention of a committee of the City Offi- 
cials’ Division of the American Road Builders’ 
Association which has prepared a preliminary 
report on Subsurface Street Structures in which 
it is suggested that city engineering departments 
should assign men to the task of bringing up-to- 
date the necessary maps and records showing the 
exact location of water, sewer, and gas mains, 
telephone and telegraph ducts, electric conduits, 
and other subsurface structures. It is suggested 
that the city paving engineer should have a master 
map showing the exact location of all underground 
structures, such a map to be drawn on a scale of 
not more than fifty feet to one inch. 

In contrast with American practices, German 
cities have recently adopted national standards 
providing for the arrangement and control of gas, 
water, electricity, and other lines underground in 
streets. According to /ndustrial Standardization, 
these standards specify the distances from a street 
line and the exact location and depth of various 
types of lines. The pipes to be placed under side- 
walks are: postal tubes, cables for fire and police 
department use, gas pipes for house supply, elec- 
tric lines for house supply and their supply cables, 
water pipes for house supply, cables to feed street 
car lines and for street lighting. The pipes to be 
placed under the roadways are: main water pipes 
and sewers, long distance gas pipes, and street 
car line installations. City authorities are to have 
complete control over all installations and 
changes, and in order to facilitate matters it is 
recommended that every year, in the month of 
December or January, a conference of all inter- 
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ests be called by the authorities to discuss plans 
for the coming year for new construction and to 
lay out a program of work. Perhaps American 
cities have something to learn from the practice 
of German cities in arranging and controlling 
street installations. 


One-half of Cities in United States 
May Adopt Manager Plan 


NE in every three of the cities in the United 
States with a population of 25,000 and over 
that can adopt the council-manager plan under 
existing state laws have already done so, accord- 
ing to statistics in The 1933 City Manager Year- 
book, just published by the International City 
Managers’ Association. An analysis of the statu- 
tory and constitutional provisions of all states 
reveals that of the 6,251 cities in the United 
States with 1,000 or more inhabitants, according 
to the 1930 Federal census, 3,468 or 55 per cent 
may adopt the council-manager plan without se- 
curing a special charter from the state legislature. 
These cities are found in thirty-six states; in 
some, only cities within certain population limits 
may adopt the provisions of the state enabling 
act; in others, practically all cities may draft and 
adopt their own charters under home rule; and 
in a few states, the cities have a choice between 
drafting their own charters and adopting the pro- 
visions of the state enabling act. If the other 
cities (45 per cent of all cities over 1,000 popula- 
tion) desire to adopt the council-manager plan, 
they must either secure permission through leg- 
islative action or make the plan effective by ordi- 
nance pending the passage of enabling legislation 
for home rule. 


First Step Toward Comparative 
Unit Costs 


HE Committee on Uniform Street and Sani- 

tation Records has just mailed to approxi- 
mately one thousand cities four annual return 
forms for the purpose of collecting information 
concerning the expenditures of public works de- 
partments and the methods employed, work ac- 
complished, and unit costs for refuse collection, 
refuse disposal, street cleaning, and catch basin 
cleaning. 

In the past officials have not known where to 
turn for accurate information about such matters. 
The tabulations of these returns will show for ex- 
ample whether garbage, ashes, or rubbish are 
collected by city forces or under contract and 
the frequency of collection. They will reveal the 
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number of tons of each kind of refuse collected 
during the year and the pounds per inhabitant 
per year. They will show the total and unit costs 
of collection. Other pertinent information relates 
to the methods and equipment employed, special 
charges for refuse collections, whether all refuse 
is weighed, and how dead animals are handled. 

With respect to refuse disposal, the tabulations 
will indicate what disposal methods are in use in 
cities and the tons of refuse disposed under each 
method. The costs of operating, maintaining, and 
supervising each kind of disposal method as well 
as the total and net cost of disposal per ton will 
be available. 

The annual return of street cleaning work and 
costs will tell how many miles of streets cities 
clean daily, six times a week, five times a week, 
and so on, by each method. Similar data will be 
obtained for catch basin cleaning both by hand 
and machine methods. 

The Ministry of Health of England has col- 
lected similar return forms of cleansing costs 
from all cities in England and Wales for several 
years. During this time, the refuse collection 
and street cleaning costs have been steadily re- 
duced. J. C. Dawes, inspector of cleansing for 
the Ministry of Health, estimates that over three 
million dollars is being saved annually in com- 
parison to costs of ten years ago, which can be 
credited almost entirely to the installation of 
adequate cost accounting systems in British 
cities, and to the collection and publication of 
annual return forms. The Committee on Uniform 
Street and Sanitation Records anticipates a cor- 
responding saving in the United States from the 
collection of annual return forms because they 
will establish certain standards of performance 
and point the way toward more economical and 
satisfactory methods.—Donatp C. STONE. 


Building Character in Leisure Time 


IXTEEN of Milwaukee's 102 school buildings 

are used after school hours from 3:30 to 
9:30 P. M. as neighborhood club houses or so- 
cial centers where people may spend their leisure 
time participating in twenty or more varied 
activities. The patron at the social center can 
learn handicraft of all sorts or join a singing club, 
an orchestra, or a debating club. If he wants to 
play, there are gyms, boxing, volley ball, checkers, 
and other indoor games as well as baseball, foot- 
ball, and basketball. The social center organizes 
classes in any branch for which there is sufficient 
demand. The total attendance during the last 
year was nearly 140,000 at the summer social 
centers, and 556,000 at the winter social centers. 
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These neighborhood centers are under the direc- 
tion of the extension department of the board of 
education. Persons who participate in the activi- 
ties are required to pay a fee of $1 which is re- 
turned at the end of the season if 75 per cent of 
the meetings of the class or group have been 
attended. The 1933 budget for these sixteen social 
centers is $136,868, including instruction, recrea- 
tion, teachers, supplies, and maintenance. Janitor 
service including supplies, heat, light, and water 
bills amount to an additional $24,776. 


City Manager Nowlan to Do 
Special Work 


UME K. NOWLAN, city manager of Hin- 

ton, West Virginia for the last five years, 
has been granted a four months’ leave of absence 
by his council to permit him to undertake some 
special work at the International City Managers’ 
Association headquarters office in Chicago. Mr. 
Nowlan completed a study in 1931 on the subject 
of correlating public management with civic en- 
terprise, made possible by an award in public 
administration granted him by the Association, 
He has also studied government at Johns Hopkins 
University. 


Criminal Fingerprint Records 
Analyzed by Federal Bureau 


N analysis by the Bureau of Investigation of 
the United States Department of Justice of 
fingerprint records representing 277,778 arrests 
by American policemen from February 1 to De- 
cember 31, 1932, shows that 49 per cent of the 
arrests were for larceny, burglary, vagrancy, or 
else of persons held on suspicion or for investiga- 
tion. This information is based solely upon the 
records of persons who were fingerprinted at the 
time of their arrest by police departments through- 
out the United States and cannot be taken as an 
indication of the amount of crime committed or 
the number of arrests made because not all per- 
sons arrested are fingerprinted. Thirty-nine per 
cent of all persons fingerprinted were under twen- 
ty-five years of age. Fifty-five per cent of those 
arrested for violations of narcotic drug laws had 
been arrested previously or convicted for some 
offense, and the second highest percentage of re- 
peaters, 42.5 per cent, was for persons arrested 
for forgery and counterfeiting. 

Since the inauguration of this project on Febru- 
ary 1, 1932, the United States Bureau of In- 
vestigation has received daily an average of two 
thousand fingerprint records of individuals who 
have been arrested or committed to penal in- 
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stitutions in this and other countries. The Bureau 
tabulates information as to the type of crime com- 
mitted, the place and date of arrest, the place 
of birth, nationality, age, sex, race, and previous 
record of person arrested. The object of the work 
is to show in so far as possible the types of per- 
sons who are committing crimes. At the end of 
December, 1932, there were 3,340,261 criminal 
fingerprint records on file. A total of 5,282 po- 
lice departments, peace officers, and law enforce- 
ment agencies throughout the United States and 
foreign countries voluntarily contribute finger- 
print records to the Bureau. 


A Central Committee Co-ordinates 
Public and Private Relief Work 


HE relief and welfare work of all public and 

private agencies in Dallas County, Texas, was 
recently co-ordinated under a committee com- 
posed of the city manager of Dallas, the county 
judge, a bank president, and a real estate man, 
with the director of the Dallas municipal water 
department as general director of the entire re- 
lief program. Under the general director are 
grouped three divisions: disbursements, social 
service, and work relief. The city auditor is re- 
sponsible for disbursements, the city director of 
public welfare for social service, and the city en- 
gineer for work relief. This central relief organiza- 
tion established its headquarters in downtown 
Dallas in a two-story building donated by a local 
public utility. All applicants for aid are required 
to register at the central office and are asked to 
report to the relief substations located in fire 
houses and in ten small towns throughout the 
county. Applicants are investigated by regular 
case workers of the various agencies assisted by 
a large staff of volunteer workers especially 
trained for this work in a training course con- 
ducted by the welfare director. 

The central committee decided that all able- 
bodied men receiving relief be required to work 
three days per week at $1.50 per day, for an 
average family of five, with a minimum of one 
day's work a week for the smallest family and 
five days a week for the largest. At least one 
day's work is paid in groceries purchased at whole- 
sale and distributed at the city commissary or 
by certain grocers who have agreed to cash groc- 
ery orders at wholesale prices. The entire program 
has been financed very largely by city and county 
funds and by $290,000 obtained from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. At the end of 
January 1933, approximately 8.500 families were 
receiving aid—Davip Ropinson, Jr., assistant 
to the city manager of Dallas. 
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Recent City Manager Appointments 


A= R. Bortnc was appointed city manager 
of Plant City, Florida, on January 1. 

W. T. Bripces has been appointed city man- 
ager of Polk City, Florida, to succeed J. H. Addi- 
son who had served in that capacity for the past 
few months. 

WitiiaM F. Crark has succeeded Joseph C. 
Furst as city manager of Phoenix, Arizona. Mr. 
Furst was appointed city manager in June, 1932. 

G. W. CoLeMAN recently succeeded R. E. Hall 
as city manager of Tifton, Georgia. Mr. Hall had 
been city manager of Tifton since 1922. 

E. Ropert HELMRICH on February 1 succeeded 
W. G. Vaughn as city manager of Melbourne, 
Florida. Mr. Helmrich is a civil and chemical 
engineer with several years of experience in munic- 
ipal work. 

ArtHuR A. Surper, city treasurer of Holly- 
wood, Florida, was appointed to the position of 
city manager on February 1. 


From the Field 


N EW ENGLAND. Four city managers were in 
attendance at the joint meeting of the New 
England City Managers’ Association and the Ver- 
mont Institute of Municipal and State Affairs at 
Montpelier, Vermont, early in January. They were: 
James E. Barlow, Portland, Maine; B. M. Hop- 
kins, St. Albans, Vermont; B. I. Miller, West 
Hartford, Connecticut; and Roy M. Wilcomb, 
Springfield, Vermont. The principal problems dis- 
cussed at the joint meeting with the mayors of 
Vermont cities included: installment collection of 
taxes, distribution of state motor vehicle taxes, 
federal aid in unemployment relief, and advantages 
of a state league of municipalities. Definite steps 
were taken toward the organization of the Vermont 
League of Municipalities under the leadership of 
Mayor John B. Wood of St. Albans. 

AusTIN, Texas, closed the year 1932 with a bal- 
ance of nearly $60,000 in the general fund, and 
$67,000 in the water, light, and power fund; a pub- 
lic library was built and equipped at a cost of 
$150,000; taxes were reduced 10 per cent by trans- 
ferring the earned surplus of the water, light, and 
power departments to general fund; and all debt 
obligations were met promptly, according to a re- 
cent article in the United States Daily. Adam R. 
Johnson is city manager. 

STAUNTON and PeTeRsBURG, VirciniaA. Willard 
F. Day, city manager of Staunton, and H. A. 
Yancey, city manager of Petersburg, recently gave 
fifteen-minute talks in the “Your Municipal Gov- 
ernment” radio broadcasts presented by the League 
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of Virginia Municipalities. Mr. Day talked on 
“The Chief Administrator's Responsibility for 
Good Government,” and Mr. Yancey on “Why Do 
You Pay Taxes?” 

GRAND JUNCTION, CoLorapo. In an address be- 
fore the local Rotary Club recently, J. P. Soder- 
strum, city manager of Grand Junction, indicated 
that the following economies had been put into 
effect in the past year: the offices of head of the 
department of public works and assistant engineer 
were abolished and the work distributed between 
the city manager and the fire chief; supervised 
summer playgrounds were discontinued; all extra 
office help and vacation substitutes were elimi- 
nated; all prisoners were required to work on the 
streets to pay their fines rather than stay in jail; 
salaries of city employees were cut from 5 to 15 per 
cent on July 1 and 10 per cent on January 1, 1933; 
and $60 was saved quarterly by delivering rather 
than mailing water bills. 

Miami Beacu, FLoripa. The Miami Beach bud- 
get for the year ending October 31, 1932, was 
$857,875, but by adopting various economies the 
city saved $206,604 and closed the fiscal year with 
a cash balance of $117,003 in the general fund ac- 
cording to the city’s financial statement for the 
year ending October 31, 1932. Claude A. Renshaw 
is city manager. 

JANESVILLE, Wisconsin. City Manager Henry 
Traxler of Janesville recently presented to the 
council the 1933 budget embodying a cut of $113,- 
500 and making possible a reduction of the tax rate 
from $20 per $1,000 to $18; the city tax rate had 
been reduced from $26.63 per $1,000 in 1926. The 
1933 city budget totals $260,960 and the assessed 
valuation is nearly one million dollars under that 
of 1932. 

LEXINGTON, Kentucky. For the first time 
since 1915, the city of Lexington has closed a 
fiscal year with money in the treasury. On De- 
cember 31, 1932, there was a cash balance of 
$11,614 on hand and $11,500 set aside to pay for 
the police radio station upon its completion. 
Taxes for 1932 were $96,803 less than the previous 
year and bills totalling $46,465 carried over from 
the previous administration were paid. Operating 
costs for the year were $144,467 lower than in 
1931 in spite of the increased expenditures for 
relief, inauguration of a police school, and erec- 
tion of a municipal garage. Paul Morton has 
been city manager since January 1, 1932. 

MANSFIELD, MaAssacHusetts. In the period 
of time since May, 1928, when Town Manager 
Harold H. Everett took over the supervision of 
the municipal light plant in Mansfield, the orig- 
inal investment by the town has been repaid, the 


department debt reduced $18,794, the physical 
assets increased $42,912, the rates for light and 
heat reduced an average of 25 per cent, and the 
power rates to large consumers reduced approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. 
SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA. 
Thompson of Shawnee, recently was selected by 


a local committee as the “most useful citizen” in © 


Shawnee in 1932. In announcing the selection, 
the committee stated: “In selecting Mr. Thomp- 
son the committee of judges took into considera- 
tion the volunteer welfare work which he did en- 
tirely as a matter of public spirited service to the 
community and without any connection with his 
official duties.” 

Two Rivers, WIsconsIn, established in 1932 
what Fire Chief Arthur J. Rahn considers a new 
low in fire losses—8'2 cents per capita. The 
total property hazard in the city was valued at 
$900,000, with the total loss for the year set at 
$856. This record in Two Rivers is attributed 
not only to the 598 commercial inspections in 
addition to 1,804 residence inspections, but to 
the citizens who have practiced fire prevention 
methods and have given the fire department their 
earnest and loyal support. E. J. Donnelly is city 
manager. 

KENILWORTH, ILLINOIS, a city with 2,501 inhab- 
itants, operates an accounting system that pro- 
duces a very complete monthly financial report 
which enables the city manager to exercise ade- 
quate control over all financial transactions. For 
example, the street work is done by one foreman 
and four men at a cost of about $21,000 a year. 
Accurate costs are kept of each type of street 
repairs, sewer repairs, catch basin cleaning, and 
the like by the chief accountant in the city man- 
agers office. These costs are used continually to 
control the day to day operations. The foreman 
in charge of the work prepares his regular daily 
report showing the amount of labor, materials, 
and equipment used. The information produced 
by the accounting system is used in the prepara- 
tion of the annual budget. F. L. Streep is city 
manager. 

JACKSONVILLE, TEXAs. Municipal operating 
expenditures in Jacksonville, Texas, for the fiscal 
year just ended were 34 per cent less than expendi- 
tures for 1930-31, which was the last year under 
the mayor-council form of government. Per capita 
operating costs in that year were $7.04, as com- 
pared with $4.67 for the first year under the coun- 
cil-manager plan. Assessed valuations have been 
reduced 20 per cent; the city is living within its 
income; and no services have been discontinued. 
J. Bryan Miller is city manager. 
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